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The Preacher, the Scholar, and 
the Gospel of John 


The Interpretation of the Gospel of ohn and the Pulpit 


by Raymonp T. Stamm 


Ir the Bible were a quantum of revelation hermetically sealed and 
dropped from heaven into history, and if a miracle of understanding 
were wrought in the mind of every reader every time he opens the Book, 
there would be no need for commentaries. But since God’s revelation is 
concomitant to his ongoing work of creation and also correlative with 
man’s research in the laboratory of life, we have to reckon with the 
historical process by which he reveals himself. Many Bible rcaders, how- 
ever, try to escape the particularities of history by leaping into the abyss 
of a timeless universal. They look for a Savior who breaks into this 
world from above, and in their quest they cut theology from history and 
treat historical research as mere background, interesting for those who 
have time and technical training, but contributing nothing essential to 
salvation. Gnostical aversion to history, specious humility, distrust of 
human reason, and the feeling that critical study is incompatible with 
the devotional use of the Bible are the principal causes of lag between 
scholarly research and its use in preaching and in pastoral counseling. 

The relevance of biblical research to life in our parishes will depend 
on the thoroughness with which it explores the implications of the lead- 
ing ideas of a given book for the ongoing life of the church today. In the 
case of the Gospel of John these ideas are the perpetual presence of 
Jesus, the concomitant revelation through his Spirit, and the greater 
works which he sends each member of his church to do when he says, 
“As the Father has sent me, even so I send you.” Our purpose is to see 
what help we can get from these ideas to remove the roadblock between 
the work of scholars and the application of their findings to life in our 
parishes; but the principles which we shall discuss will apply to any 
other book of the Bible. For the sake of convenience we shall refer to 
the author of our Gospel as “John.” Our working hypothesis will be 
that the evidence available does not establish his identity, but that he is 
not the same person as the John who wrote the Revelation. The ques- 
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132 Interpretation 


tion of his relation to the writer of the letters of John will be left open, 
and the Gospel will be treated by itself without reference to them. 


The Perpetual Presence of Fesus 


The crisis of faith caused by the crucifixion of Jesus did not require 
sixty or seventy years to develop. It began at the very moment of his 
death. His enemies said he was now in the unseen world awaiting resur- 
rection and judgment. His friends replied that he had risen and 
ascended to the right hand of God, whence he would come to judge the 
living and the dead. But meanwhile he was invisible, and invisibility 
could be mistaken for absence. Hope that he would be gone for only a 
little while could not fill the void, and perpetual communion with him 
was essential. This need, rather than the lengthening delay of his com- 
ing again, constituted the crisis of their faith. 

The Gospel of John meets the crisis by showing that the withdrawal 
of Jesus’ bodily presence was necessary in order that all who choose to 
believe may have immediate access to him. Though crucified, dead and 
buried, he is alive forevermore, saying, “If a man loves me, he will keep 
my word, and my Father will love him, and we will come to him and 
make our home with him.” To be at home with Jesus therefore does 
not wait for his coming at the believer’s death or at the end of the 
world; it begins the moment a man is born of the Spirit, who is the 
Continuator of Jesus’ presence on earth. And this unseen but ever- 
present Jesus is not a myth projected by frustrated hopes. He did not 
leave his disciples in the murk of an eschatological dawn that may last 
for untold millions of years with no progress toward the perfect day. 

Perpetual fellowship with the living Jesus involves much more than 

believing a Christ-event on the authority of a chain of tradition since 
A.D. 30. The moreness consists of Jesus himself. The Greeks who come 
to Philip want to see Fesus, and Philip has always to remember that the 
recital of a Christ-event will be no introduction at all unless it leads 
them into their own conversation with their Lord. Jesus the Christ is 
not an event but the everliving, omnipresent Savior who causes countless 
saving events to take place in history. If men’s faith is to take root and 
grow, they themselves, like the Samaritans, must talk with Jesus him- 
self, and he must speak to them directly. That was why Paul, suffering 
invidious comparison with the pillar apostles, insisted that Jesus himself 
had spoken face to face with him on the road to Damascus. 
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Paul described his fellowship with Jesus as the mind of Christ in the 
Christian. Transposed into the Johannine key, his indwelling Christ be- 
comes the Vine of life whose branches bear much fruit to the increasing 
glory of God. John’s Christ is not another Moses leaving a legacy of law 
but forbidden to enter the promised land with his people. He is not an 
Elijah emerging from the misty past to execute judgment and be taken 
up into heaven in a whirlwind of fire. Nor is he a modern ontological 
abstraction enthroned in a suprahistorical stratosphere. The Christ of 
the Gospel of John is planted in God’s vineyard of history in immediate 
conversation with every believer. As God’s Word he sets in motion an 
endless series of actions and reactions that vein all time with the in- 
creasing glory of his Father. God sends Jesus, Jesus sends us, we send 
others of the next generation; God works, Jesus works, we work. 

Our side of the conversation with Jesus is easy. We have only to 
speak to our unseen Friend in prayer. But how can we tell what Jesus 
is saying in reply? What is to prevent the idolatry that makes Christ in 
our own image, then talks to the idol wé have set up? The answer lies 
in the implications of John’s idea of revelation. Obedience to Jesus’ new 
commandment, which is made new every time we love one another as 
he has loved us, is the ear that hears; and the result of such hearing is 
growing insight into the nature and will of God. 


The Concomitant Revelation 


The Gospel of John is the New Testament counterpart of the Old 
Testament Genesis. This time the Creator’s Word is Jesus of Nazareth 
spoken and speaking to the chaos of the human heart, saying, Let sin 
be taken away and let there be life worth living forever. John’s allegory 
of Jesus the Vine of life describes this revelation as a process in which 
the friends of Jesus are engaged in glorifying God. In the book of Exo- 
dus God appears as a flame in a bush that burns but is not consumed; 
in the Gospel of John he manifests his glory as sunlight on grape leaves 
producing fruit by photosynthesis. Exodus emphasizes God’s transcen- 
dent holiness, John the glory of his gracious presence speaking as friend 
to friend. Planted in God’s vineyard, Jesus employs his friends to turn 
Isaiah’s wild grapes into the fruit of the Spirit, which is the love that 
lays down one’s life for one’s friends. Each branch of the Vine is a 
friend of Jesus making his individual contribution to the increasing reve- 
lation. So the process of glorification goes on. There are no apocalypti- 
cal H-bombs in the Gospel of John. The coming of Jesus is bound up 
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with the creative living of his followers as they do the work for which 
he has sent them as his Father has sent him; and this work is not, as the 
Qumran people supposed, to drill for eschatological war: “If my king- 
dom were of this world, then would my servants fight . . . but my king- 
dom is not of this world,” says Jesus. 

The grain of wheat, another of John’s seminal illustrations, reveals 
the cost of God’s revelation in terms, not of fighting, but of the biological 
law that all life comes from previously existing life at the expense of its 
pain and suffering, and also with its compensating joy. Even the Son of 
God, if he does not wish to abide alone, must be lifted up on the cross in 
order to be lifted up in the hearts of men. In Genesis God says to Adam 
and Eve, “Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it”; in 
the Gospel of John, Jesus says to those to whom he has given power to 
become children of God, “Peace be with you. As the Father has sent 
me, even so I send you.” That places the responsibility for propagating 
eternal life upon every person who has been born of water and the 
Spirit. Bearing his cross in order to multiply friends of Jesus, each 
Christian helps to fill the earth with the glory of God and to continue 
the revelation. 

The growth of friendship with Jesus is a process in which the Father 
speaks to the Son, who communicates what he hears to all who avail 
themselves of his gift of power to become children of God: “I have 
called you friends, for all that I have heard from my Father I have made 
known to you.” Revelation is thus a mutual disclosure of thoughts, feelings 
and purposes of friend to friend, concomitant with God’s ongoing work of 
creation. Its content is all the truth, and the Holy Spirit is sent to teach all 
things, past, present, and future. The word all in John 13:3, 14:26, and 
16:13 has infinity for its limit: as long as God continues to create, his 
revelation keeps growing. As a creative center of a growing network of 
friendships, each person who is born from above is a new and growing 
revelation of God’s love through the Spirit of Jesus. From his particular 
stance in God’s universe he is a witness for Jesus with a word to speak 
which he has first to work out in his own experience. If he does not 
speak it he delays God’s plan and lessens God’s glory in the eyes of men, 
for no one else can ever say it with exactly the same effect. As a witness 
to Jesus a Christian is one who sees, does what he sees Jesus doing, and 
invites and persuades others to do likewise. He is sent to bear witness to 
the truth by being the truth as far as it is possible for him to grow into 


the likeness of Jesus his Friend, who alone can say without deceiving 
himself, “I am the truth.” 
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Receiving Jesus who is the truth therefore involves doing the truth by 
living as he lived and loving him and each other as he has loved us: “You 
are my friends if you do what I command you,” says Jesus. Compatibility 
with John 3:16, 12:24, 15:12, and 20:21 and 31 is the test to determine 
whether what we hear is what Jesus is saying. Before we offer ourselves 
and our fruitbearing as a medium for God’s growing revelation we need 
to make sure that our wheat is not the cheat that springs up whenever 
the Christ of faith is severed from the Jesus of history. John recognizes 
that God’s revelation is conditioned by man’s ability, readiness, and will- 
ingness to receive the truth by doing the truth. Jesus, as his final hour 
approached, had yet many things to say to his disciples, but they could 
not bear them then. He can say to his friends in the twentieth century 
things he could not have said to those in the first century; so that, unless 
his side of the friendship is only the infinite condescension of one who 
remains unaffected by his intercourse with his friends, we may suppose 
that he has things to say to us that he could not have had in mind while 
speaking to his disciples in the night in which he was betrayed. The 
function of the Holy Spirit as described in John 14: 12-17, 26 and 16: 12- 
15 is not only to recall and to give each Christian a growing under- 
standing of the things said and done by Jesus in the days of his flesh but 
also to apply them in the missionary process of multiplying his friends 
and thereby of revealing truth in the making. 

John did not think that God’s revelation to Moses contained all God’s 
will for all time. The Scriptures had to be fulfilled, and in fulfilling 
them Jesus provided for the future growth of the revelation from the 
seed he was sowing. In developing his basic ideas John has telescoped 
past, present, and future, drawing conclusions and deriving guidance not 
only from what Jesus had said and done but also from what the Spirit 
was saying and doing in continuation of Jesus’ work through his church. 
John’s Gospel reads like a series of missionary sermons on the general 
theme of Acts 1:8, calculated to inspire each Christian to contribute his 
own autobiography of “greater works” to an endless series of volumes 
on the Acts of the Friends of Jesus. 

John also saw that whatever had been essential for eternal life in the 
fellowship of the original apostles with Jesus must be available to every 
believer in every generation. He developed his sources creatively in 
triangular dialogue between himself, the Spirit, and his fellow Christians. 
Consequently we shall expect him to be interested primarily in those 
elements of the gospel tradition which are reproducible in the life of 
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every believer, however remote in time and space from the Palestine of 
A.D. 27-33. We shall not be surprised to find that he seldom quotes his 
sources directly but has assimilated them to his own creative genius, and 
that his testimony to the glory of Jesus will be based on a developing 
fellowship with Jesus that is at once individual and collective. He will 
not necessarily be an old man with one foot in the grave dictating his 
memoirs at the urgent request of his pupils. He will sing the gospel song 
but he will transpose it into his own key, and the mere absence of direct 
quotations will not prove that he did not use the Letters of Paul, or the 
Synoptic Gospels, or the Book of Acts, or materials that came to him 
from Philo of Alexandria or from the Qumran brotherhood. The few 
formal quotations which he does make from the Old Testament give us 
the clue to the way he has transformed his materials under the influence 
of the Spirit and mind of Christ. The scrolls from Qumran throw im- 
portant light on the process which produced his Gospel. 

We should not expect John as a preacher to be bound by chronology 
and geography. His style is extremely repetitious, and he has just one 
theme for all his sermons. We find it in Chapter 20:21 and 31, and these 
two verses have to be kept together as the key to every chapter and 
verse in this Gospel. When separated each gives only half a gospel, one 
half tending toward Docetism, the other toward humanism with God 
left out, making both halves only half relevant. John’s sermons remind 
us of Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Haydn: each says what all the 
others say. Set in the context of worship they bring us the music of the 
Spirit, singing through the centuries of a glory that is only beginning to 
be revealed, of latent power to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, of all-embracing love intent upon the last full measure 
of devotion that never fails. The dominant notes of our twenty-one 
chapters are word, wine, wind, water, work, bread, time, light, sight, 
sheep, life, nard, love, home, vine, joy, unity, truth, cross, peace, and 
duty. In the grammar of the Spirit John’s nouns are seminal ideas, his 
verbs expanding actions. His symbols, many of them with two or even 
three levels of meaning, are earthly signs of heavenly things planted in 
the soil of history and taking root in the mind and heart of all who use 
their eyes to see and their ears to hear. Free from death they grow 
forever. 

The interpreter of the Gospel of John therefore has to do, not with a 
fossil, but with the living plant at the stage it had reached when John 
wrote. By that time the plant had assimilated elements from many cul- 
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tures, from Palestine, Iran, Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, and 
the idea of a concomitant revelation had emerged with a clarity and 
power found nowhere else in the Scriptures. John’s Gospel is the biblical 
Magna Charta of freedom from the constrictions imposed on the con- 
tinuing work of the Holy Spirit by human presumption in closing the 
canon of revelation. The relevance of this freedom will become clear as 
we consider the implications of John 14:12 and 20:21 for our conception 
of the scope and motivation of Christian action. 


The Greater Works 


That part of Jesus’ eternal ministry which was finished on the Cross 
has become the seed of a continuing ministry by his Spirit through his 
church in which every Christian is supposed to be doing greater works 
than Jesus did! This challenge is the third of the basic ideas which keep 
John’s Gospel relevant in all times and in all places. In telling the 
church what it has to do on earth as well as what it has to look forward 
to in heaven, John becomes preeminently the Gospel of Christian action. 
Since the Vine does not bear fruit without branches and the branches 
cannot bear fruit apart from the Vine, the condition of Christian action 
is union with Jesus and with one’s fellow believers. This unity is God’s 
grace-gift through Jesus who lays down his life to make it possible, but 
the only way to receive such a gift is to work to achieve and maintain 
it. To be possessed unity has to be practiced. 


John therefore prefers action to Gnostic abstraction, verbs to nouns. 
He uses the verb agapao thirty-seven times and the verb phileo thirteen 
times, the noun agape only seven; and both the verbs and the noun de- 
note both God’s love and man’s love, so that the claim that the former 
is all giving, the latter all receiving cannot be substantiated from John’s 
language. The noun charis, grace, appears four times in his prologue, 
but thereafter it is the verb didomi, or some equivalent, which turns 
God’s grace into a process of mutual giving and receiving. But man’s 
receiving is not the reflex of a hungry animal. Since the same Jesus who 
says, “I am the bread of life,” also says, “My food is to do the will of 
him who sent me, and to accomplish his work,” eating him sacramentally 
as God’s bread from heaven means living as he lived in this world. John 
never uses the noun pistis, faith, but translates it into a whole train of 
active verbs in the imperative mood: come, believe, and see; obey, 
abide, bear fruit; walk, work, and witness; follow, receive, and know 
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138 Interpretation 
the truth by doing always the things that are pleasing to God. Faith 
energized by Jesus’ love puts all these verbs into action, not consecu- 
tively but simultaneously, making them largely synonymous actions. 

This emphasis on action answers the charge that John is concerned 
only with saving God’s people from this world instead of saving the 
world along with the Christians who live in it; that in his effort to make 
clear the difference between Christ and Moses in terms of Christ’s 
perpetual presence in his church he has abandoned the local in straining 
for the universal; and that in striving for the timeless he has cut loose 
from time, and instead of writing history has created a myth which 
now has to be demythologized in order to make it timely. However, 
since he does not say how our living the eternal life here and now will 
affect the longer future of the human race on earth, except finally to 
convict and convince the world of its sin in rejecting Jesus, the refutation 
of these charges has to be worked out in the laboratory of life from the 
implications of what he does say. And that is a matter of Christian 
growth, not of demythologizing. Our conception of the purpose, scope, 
and motivation of Christian action will depend on how we do it. 

The vineyard of human society in which the incarnate Son of God has 
planted himself is full of moths and mildew, blight, beetles, and radio- 
active dust. Fifty years ago the theological climate favored the idea that 
God’s grace includes man’s task to transform the vineyard into his 
kingdom. Many Christians believed that the kingdom would be the 
end result of God’s evolutionary process within history. Nowadays the 
kingdom is said to be something totally other which broke into history 
on the birthday of Jesus, and which, despite his own V-day over Satan, 
will remain in the dusk of its realized eschatological dawn until he breaks 
in once more to judge and to put an end to this present order of 
existence. Meanwhile the war is expected to keep getting worse, with 
antichrist always abreast if not a step ahead of Christ, so that man’s best 
labor to save the vineyard which Satan is spoiling is nothing but patch- 
work to ameliorate what God has foredoomed to fall to pieces in the end. 

The field of Christian action is thus narrowed to the task of saving 
people from this world by preparing them to receive a kingdom which 
God alone can and will bring without the aid of men. Meanwhile, we 
are told, God commands us to keep patching what he decrees to destroy, 
because idleness on the dole of his grace would not be good for us, and 
because he wants us to show our responsive love and grateful obedience 
as persons who are born of the Spirit. Of course the ghost of Tobiah 
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the Ammonite gleefully agrees. Expert in reducing Christianity to the 
economic, social, and cultural irrelevance the communists wrongly claim 
it is, he quotes John to remind us that we are not “from above” but 
“from beneath,” and he says, “Yes, what you are building, if a fox goes 
up on it he will break down your stone wall.” 

Too many Christians who used to believe that God wanted them to 
build as well as to prepare themselves to enter his kingdom have ac- 
cepted Tobiah’s proposal and have gone down with him to the plain 
of Ono in disillusionment and despair even of man’s best efforts. From 
that level they warn us not to mistake our imperfect best for the kingdom 
of God. The warning against hybris is salutary, but their conclusion that 
God will consummate his kingdom without the aid of man is a fallacy 
based on failure to follow the implications of John’s own creative ap- 
proach. We need not choose either the blasphemous pride that would 
absolutize an imperfect human achievement or the specious humility 
that would degrade man’s part in history to a boondoggle. The Christ 
who says, “As the Father has sent me, even so I send you,” was not sent 
to commission men to do patchwork for foxes to break down. 

Christians patching civilization with one eye on the apocalyptical 
clock reduce the incentive for social action and invite the communists 
to exploit man’s God-implanted impulse to build something more dur- 
able. Nehemiah’s Christian successors are sent to do something greater 
than what follows logically from the world-view of the Evanston As- 
sembly’s advisory commission’s report on “Christ—The Hope of the 
World” (1954). While this report did justice to the Christian hope for 
life after death, the Assembly had difficulty in relating it to the social 
task of the church on earth. 

Curing the defect of this report will require more drastic treatment than 
the rewriting suggested by the Evanston Assembly to popularize it so as 
to make clear its relevance to life in our mid-twentieth century. Since 
philosophical implications are involved in every theological assertion, 
eschatology is not exempt from constant revision in the light of growing 
knowledge and experience. If we allow eschatological theology to cut 
the continuity between divine revelation and human discovery and be- 
tween what God is expected to do and what man can and ought to do, 
we have no right to complain when Christian hope thus mutilated is 
deemed irrelevant by those who bear the burden of building a better 
world. 
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Obsessed with expectations of cosmic cataclysm, eschatological theology 
casts its paralyzing shadow over normal human growth and develop- 
ment. It defines the kingdom of God as a suprahistorical spiritual realm 
that has superseded the Old Testament form of the hope for God’s 
kingdom on earth, which it stigmatizes as something earthly, political, 
and materialistic; and the Gospel of John is held to support this view. 
But we do not have to choose either of these defective forms of Christian 
hope. The essence of materialism is not material but ethical, and the 
difficulty is not a matter of cosmic geography, of whether the seat of 
God’s kingdom is going to be this speck of perishable planet in the 
Milky Way or some spiritual sphere beyond the reach of our telescopes. 
Materialism consists of wrong ways of getting and of low ways of using 
material things, of the use of fire and sword to establish, maintain, and 
enjoy political and economic mastery. The irony is that so many 
eschatologists have never reconciled themselves to the finality of the 
cross as God’s method but expect him to consummate his kingdom with 
apocalyptical torment in which judgment triumphs over mercy and 
God’s last resort with recalcitrant sinners is an everlasting concentration 
camp. Although this expectation is as far from the cross of Jesus as any 
Qumran sectary drilling for his savage and vindictive eschatological 
war, Christians today, like the first disciples of Jesus, find it easier and 
more congenial to judge than to love the world as God loves it. 

When hope deferred has to live only on great expectations of future 
bliss, the interim effects can be just as demoralizing as the prospect of 
inheriting a fortune was to the heirs of the Jarndyce estate in Charles 
Dickens’ Bleak House. By way of remedy the past participle realized has 
been added to the noun eschatology. But this still leaves the world with 
a social hope as torturous as Isaiah’s bed, too short for man to stretch 
his aspirations for a better life on earth, the covering too narrow for 
his present discontents. While the participle is intended to comfort 
Christians with assurance that they can always enjoy a present install- 
ment of their future inheritance, it lays the main emphasis on a V-day 
which occurred once upon a time in the long ago. This tempts the be- 
liever, who has to live in the same old evil environment, to commit 
eschatological make-believe in order to enjoy a foretaste of his future 
heavenly fortune. Professor C. H. Dodd, in the appendix to his book, 
The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel,’ recognizes that the term 





1. (Cambridge: University Press, 1953), p. 447. 
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‘realized eschatology’ is “not altogether felicitous,” and goes on to say, 
““Emendations of it which have been suggested for the avoidance of mis- 
understandings are Professor Georges Florovsky’s ‘inaugurated eschato- 
logy’ and Professor Joachim Jeremias’s ‘sich realisierende Eschatologie,’ 
which I like, but cannot translate into English.” 

But what good is that for those who do not know German? Unless 
Jeremias’s suggestion means that the kingdom of God is in the process 
of development, his term may as well be left untranslated. A better 
way to untie the semantic knot is to abandon the term and go back, or 
rather forward, to the idea of progress toward a kingdom of God on 
earth as the end result of history, taking care to safeguard it against the 
humanistic one-sidedness which has caused our eschatologians to abhor 
it. If we had faith to believe that evolutionary growth is God’s method 
of consummating his kingdom, and to take that faith as our working 
hypothesis, we could well afford to abandon this infelicitous term, 
which is not even an accurate characterization of John’s teaching about 
the future. Sometimes it refers to the.kingdom of God as the eschaton, 
meaning a totally different order of existence from which Christ came 
and to which he has returned to await the Doomsday appointed by his 
Father for him to come again and put an end to this present world. At 
other times it is used in a temporal sense to refer to the final events 
which will terminate history. Occasionally eschatologists of the realized 
school are accused of underemphasizing or even of having abandoned 
the futuristic aspect of the Christian hope, while they in turn accuse 
the apocalyptists of pressing it to the point where it inhibits Christian 
social action in this present world. 

Eschatologists appeal to John’s spatial adverbs above and beneath, 
and to all the comings and goings between them in this Gospel, to justify 
their belief that there is an infinite qualitative difference between time and 
eternity. They think that the development of events in time is not in it- 
self the process that brings God’s kingdom, and that there is no straight 
line to it from the labors of men. Also they say that God does not offer 
salvation in order that the world may be preserved but that he preserves 
the world in order to give his chosen people an opportunity to be saved 
from it. Likewise they tell us that the purpose of preaching the gospel 
is not to bring about earthly justice, but that we should try to establish 
justice in order that we may preach the gospel! Here again we are con- 
fronted with thoroughly fallacious either-ors, which will have to be 
eliminated if our preaching on the Gospel of John is to be relevant. 
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They are full of resurgent Gnosticism, and the interpreter has to re- 
member that one of John’s problems was the incipient stage of that 
movement, which became not so much a Christian heresy as a world re- 
ligion that is still a deadly rival to Christianity. 

When we follow the example of Paul’s Beroeans and examine the 
Scriptures to see if that is what they teach, we observe that John balances 
eschatological postponement with present duty, “in that day” with “on 
this day,” “the hour that is coming” with “the hour that now is.” Hence 
his Gospel may appear either this-worldly or other-worldly, depending 
on which set of statements an either-or minded interpreter chooses to 
follow. When we reject this fallacy and look for a better solution we find 
that just as John has prepared the way for the church to adjust to a 
lengthening delay of the second coming of Jesus by conceiving God’s 
judgment as a present process and the Christian’s life on earth as an in- 
finitesimal fraction of his eternal life, so he has prepared for the neces- 
sary translation of his spatial adverbs into psychological experiences 
which we have to make today. This he has done by conceiving the re- 
lation between the believer and his Lord in terms of friendship, a 
heavenly mansion being in course of erection wherever in God’s uni- 
verse the friends happen to be. So the kingdom of God is neither a 
matter of disembodied truth nor of cosmic geography. John’s dualism 
of spatial adverbs justifies no eschatological constriction of the purpose, 
scope, and incentive of Christian action. 

John’s intention is to draw all men to Jesus and to condition the 
church for a longer period of work on earth than the impatient apostles 
in Acts 1:6-8 had expected. Friendship and the other fruits of the 
Spirit, “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control,” all have social referents beyond the circle of 
believers who produce them. What is needed is optimum growing con- 
ditions for the branches and fruit of the Vine of life. The more efficient 
the church is in transforming the vineyard, the fewer dead branches and 
wild grapes there will be. Cutting off barren branches does not remove 
the cause of fruitlessness, nor is burning them consistent with John 3: 16, 
which requires us to think of God’s punishments as disciplinary and 
restorative. 

Even though our earth may ultimately explode into stardust, countless 
personal tragedies and untold suffering will have been avoided if what 
is then to be ended is a kingdom of God rather than a kingdom of anti- 
christ. The question is whether God is going to use the branches of his 
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Vine and their fruit to transform his vineyard or whether he will lose 
patience and revert to the curse of Isaiah 5:5-7. John leaves this and 
many other questions open to further revelation, and the Spirit of Jesus 
has yet many things to say about them, things new as well as old—if we 
could only bear them now! And if scholarly research is to be relevant 
that is what it must help us do. 


Removing the Block 


Within the twenty-one chapters of the Gospel of John many inter- 
preter’s houses have been built, some with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, others with wood, hay, or stubble, all to be tested in the fire of 
growing experience throughout the lengthening day of the church’s task 
on earth. John points to and employs the right method, but the path 
ahead is cluttered with interpretations of the Bible which are based on 
world-views that have become obsolete with the march of science. 
The preacher and the scholar who want more space for more minds 
must cooperate to remove the debris. To accomplish their task they need 
Rudyard Kipling’s six honest serving men, whose names are “What and 
Why and When and How and Where and Who.” 

One reason for the lag between the publication of scholarly works 
and the use made of them in our parishes is the aversion created by the 
attempt of some scholars to evade responsibility for the effect of their 
conclusions on the faith of anxious believers who cannot understand what 
they are trying to do. The initial impact of critical study of the Gospel 
of John on the devotional life of many students is a sense of loss. Here 
a little learning is a dangerous thing, and the danger can be overcome 
only by faith and courage to persist until one experiences an enrichment 
of life and thought which would never have been possible without such 
study. But too often Christians who fear that faith is being undermined 
are not disposed to look for constructive elements in what seems hostile 
and destructive higher criticism, and then official church censorship 
makes the matter worse by cutting communication between the scholar 
and the parish. Unofficial censors, unhampered by competent knowl- 
edge, undertake to judge the work of specialists. Conservative trends in 
political, social, and economic thinking and the drive for absolutes to 
undergird theological views that are threatened by new discoveries in 
science and technology increase this fear of growing truth and of the 
new interpretations of the Scriptures which it requires. Some meet the 
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perpetual crisis of increasing knowledge by giving up their religion. 
Others try to preserve their faith by ignoring the new facts that disturb 
it. Still others compromise by locking their science and their religion in 
separate compartments of mind and heart; and Faintheart calls for a 
moratorium on science until man’s spiritual development catches up 
with his mastery of material things. These reactions, worse than futile, 
retard progress and wreck faith. 

Sometimes those scholars who are concerned to prevent these needless 
fears go about it in the wrong way. It is a mistake for a textual critic to 
tell people who are disturbed by the differences between the manuscripts 
of the New Testament that none of the variations requires them to 
change any of their conceptions of Christian fundamentals; for the truth 
is that many of the variant readings do have important bearing on our 
conception of God’s way of salvation as revealed in the Scriptures. To- 
day similar assurance is being given to those who are excited by the 
more radical predictions concerning the effect of the Qumran discoveries 
upon the interpretation of the New Testament, particularly of the Gospel 
of John. Although proper caution is needed, such blanket assurance 
may not only be premature, it may minister to complacency and deaden 
the very interest which scholars would like to see the people in our 
parishes take in their work. If research does not matter, why bother 
one’s head with it? People need help to see that truth is true no matter 
at what point in time or space it happened to emerge, and the best way 
to help them is to develop the present-day implications of John’s three 
basic concepts. To this end, the sooner we abandon the term back- 
ground the better. “Historical Background” as a chapter heading 
causes the historian’s material to stay back, and that is an infallible way 
of making it irrelevant. 

Suspicion of scholarly research is increased by difficulties of communi- 
cation. In popular usage the word scholarly has become synonymous 
with commentaries full of untranslated Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
loaded with footnotes that “settle Hoti’s business,” while a practical pur- 
pose to write a popular book condones inaccuracy, superficiality, and 
fuzz. Actually a work may be both popular and scholarly; or it may be 
technical, dull and un-scholarly to boot. The hard fact is that most of 
the preacher’s audience do not know the technical language of the 
scholars, and that they either cannot learn it or will not take time to do 
so. If the preacher were to use such words as kerygma and eschatologi- 
cal, and if everything that goes on in the minds of his hearers were 
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recorded and spoken back to him on Monday morning, he would proba- 
bly find the index of relevance close to zero. The remedy is for the 
pastor to be scholarly too, and for archaeologists, historians, and theolo- 
gians to speak the common language and reconcile themselves to the 
tedium of translating their source materials. 

Another component of the roadblock consists of four wrong methods 
of interpretation, the iethods of the casuist, the allegorist, the onion- 
peeler, and the honeybee. Treating the Bible as a lawbook, the casuist 
searches for precedents and binds what ought to be with fetters of what 
has been. Jesus, Paul, and John have made his method obsolete. The 
allegorist assumes that the biblical writers said one thing but meant 
another. Fancy free he meditates until he discovers what he calls its 
spiritual meaning, namely, the idea he had in his head when he started. 
His method is capricious, and he can and does use it in Gnostic fashion 
to cut his theological speculation free from the history which hampers 
him. The onionpeelers do not allegorize but discard myth and miracle 
and everything else they cannot accept, calling what is left the essence 
of Christianity. But today they find themselves in the same boat with 
Peer Gynt. Adrift with Mars on a sea of existential pessimism, with 
nothing but layers getting smaller and smaller, they have to decide 
whether to throw away the innermost bit with a “Deuce take all think- 
ing,” or to question their method and take another look at the peelings. 
So they go to the honeybee to learn how to extract a timeless essence 
from the myths and symbols that bloom in the three-story world of Bible 
times. They store their product in a comb called kerygma. But their 
demythologized honey still tastes of the philosophical and theological 
presuppositions with which they have started. This impoverishes the in- 
terpretation by pressing the unity of the Bible to the point of missing its 
variety, and the resulting irrelevance is proportional to the impoverish- 
ment. 

These wrong methods of keeping God’s revelation abreast with his 
ongoing work of creation have blocked the interpreter’s path with a mass 
of artificial paradoxes, gratuitous assumptions, and self-imposed dilem- 
mas. Among the dilemmas are: either timeless spiritual truth or his- 
torical fact, as when it is claimed that the Gospel of John justifies the 
view that what is abiding and eternal in our experience of Jesus is abso- 
lutely independent of our historical knowledge; either Aramaic and 
early and by John the son of Zebedee, the beloved disciple, therefore by 
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a trustworthy eyewitness, or Greek and late and by some other John 
or by no John at all, therefore theological interpretation in the form of 
myth; either John used the Synoptic Gospels, or his Gospel is based on 
independent sources and was written either to supplement or to supplant 
the Synoptics; either Jerusalem, Qumran, Semitic, and normative, or 
Athens, Ephesus, Alexandria, and Hellenistic deviation; either eschatolo- 
gical, therefore reverent, biblical, and true, or belief in progress toward 
a kingdom of God on earth, therefore presumptuous, unbiblical, and 
false. 

Theories themselves, as well as the methods by which they are evolved 
and supported, are constantly breaking down under stress of growing 
knowledge and experience. Today we are confronted by the wreckage 
caused by the collision of the social gospel with Schweitzer’s thorough- 
going eschatology. The current compromise known as realized escha- 
tology has been developed to counteract the damage resulting from the 
reduction of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount to the interim ethics of an 
impossible possibility. Some of its protagonists use it, bulldozer fashion, 
to intimidate reconsideration of the idea of progress toward a kingdom 
of God as the end result of history. In reacting against the humanistic 
self-confidence and indifference to the hope of life after death shown 
by some advocates of the social gospel, eschatologists with their own 
gospel of concomitant gloom for the longer future of the human race on 
earth have become equally one sided in their emphasis on man’s dis- 
ability. But their theology is challenged by a fundamental question 
which does not seem to have troubled them sufficiently. How is God 
going to bring his kingdom without the cooperation of men unless he 
takes away their freedom and makes an eternal puppet out of every last 
one of its citizens? The constrictive effect of this eschatological half- 
gospel on the purpose, motivation, and scope of Christian action is the 
most formidable component of the lag between scholarly research and 
the use of it in preaching and in pastoral counseling. Unless we want 
to keep on stumbling through the dust of the realized eschatological 
make-believe which this fractional theology is raising, we shall have to 
give its philosophical underframe a thorough overhauling. What our 
six question-asking serving men are going to do with it remains to be 
seen, but it seems likely that they will sweep it aside with the rest of 
the broken-down equipment that now clutters the highway of spiritual 
progress. 
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The Open Road 


Thirty-two years ago Benjamin W. Robinson pioneered a more ex- 
cellent way in his Handbook on The Gospel of fohn,? which combines 
research with devotional insight for the needs of the parish. His purpose 
was to show how the marvellously vital and far-reaching power of this 
Gospel was accentuated by scholarly work since B. F. Westcott’s com- 
mentary.’ He treated each chapter as a set of sermon notes prepared 
by the author of the Gospel in advance of delivery, the present order of 
the sermons being determined by the nature of their subjects rather than 
by the chronology of Jesus’ ministry. Using historical data available in 
such works as A. Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East,* he explained 
the “I” style of the Johannine discourses as an instance of the accepted 
religious usage which is illustrated in the Old Testament by “Thus says 
the Lord, I am”; in the mystery cults by “Isis am I”; and in our own 
day by “Fear not I am with thee” in the hymn, “How Firm a Founda- 
tion.” Robinson’s genetic method enables the interpreter to resist read- 
ing modern ideas into the Scriptures. He neither de- nor re-mythologizes 
but explains what John meant and what John’s readers would under- 
stand him to mean. When that is done the way is open to treat John’s 
ideas and symbols as seeds of a development which is continuing through 
our own present into the future, and there is no need for eisegesis by any 
method. 

The liturgical and homiletical explanation and the “I ams” in the 
Gospel of John illustrate the creative function of prayer in God’s process 
of revelation. This factor is obscured when the prayer in Chapter 
Seventeen, which recapitulates the seminal ideas of the Gospel, is called 
Jesus’ highpriestly prayer. This designation tends to restrict the prayer 
to Jesus himself in the night in which he was betrayed, whereas the im- 
plication of verse eighteen is that every Christian is sent into the world 
to pray it too, with due humility but with courage of faith as far as 
humanly possible. In the upper room Jesus interceded that his disciples 
be kept from the evil one. But after his glorification he continued to pray 
this same prayer in and by means of his praying church, extending it in 
accordance with the “whoever” in 3:16 to include the world. So each 
Christian becomes a living prayer prayed by Jesus, and he has some- 
thing more to do with the coming of God’s kingdom than to get ready 





2. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. 
3. London: John Murray, 1882. 
4. New York: George H. Doran and Co., 1927. 
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for a celestial helicopter that is coming to rescue God’s chosen few while 
leaving the rest of mankind to perish in the cataclysm that is going to 
put an end to this present world. The scope and relevance of John 17 
expands without limit when this Gospel is interpreted in terms of the 
missionary preaching and worship in John’s churches. 

The second chapter of John provides another illustration of this en- 
hancement of life and duty when the Gospel is interpreted from the de- 
velopmental point of view. As commonly understood, Jesus’ first sign 
at Cana means that he was not an ascetic, that he sanctioned marriage, 
and that his purpose in turning water into wine at a wedding feast was 
to manifest his glory as the Son of God and Son of man. But to stop 
with that is never to get beyond the threshold of John’s purpose in se- 
lecting this particular sign from the many other things which Jesus did. 
We grasp its full significance only when we interpret it in the context 
of a communion service with Jesus as the wine of life, just as in Chapter 6, 
where he is the bread of life; and when we keep in mind that a wedding 
feast in New Testament times symbolized the kingdom of God. The key 
to John’s meaning is Jesus’ reference to his hour on the Cross, which 
sets it in the context of Passion Week and explains why the first sign at 
Cana is followed by the cleansing of the temple and the sign of the new 
temple of Christ’s body. Whatever the historical kernel from which the 
Cana story grew, we see how John has used it to illustrate the glory of 
Jesus’ creative suffering which takes away the sin of the world and 
changes the water of the Torah of Moses into the new wine of the Spirit 
of Christ. Jesus and not Dionysus the god of drinking is the Vine and 
the wine of life. 

The same increase in relevance results when all the other chapters of 
John are associated primarily with Passion Week and are treated as 
parts of sermons preached many times before they were reduced to 
writing and set into their present framework. Taken as chronological, 
their present order cannot be reconciled either with themselves or with 
the Synoptic accounts without hypothetical rearrangements that are, in 
the absence of the autograph, incapable of proof. The critic gets caught 
in circular reasoning. He assumes that the author of the Gospel in its 
original form must have written in logical or chronological order; there- 
fore what seems to be disorder must be ascribed to some obtuse editor 
who has introduced material of his own which can be discarded if it does 
not happen to fit the world-view for which the critic is seeking the sup- 
port of Scripture. So instead of trying to show what sense the present 
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order can have made to the man who thus arranged it, some scholars cut 
up the text and treat the fragments as parts of a jig-saw puzzle which 
can be put together to justify their particular theology. 

When our Gospel is interpreted with reference to its original homileti- 
cal and liturgical setting, the modern preacher is in better position to 
understand the process of revelation which has produced it. Seeming 
contradictions and paradoxes can often be explained as ideas in course 
of being outgrown. John’s treatment of futurist eschatology is an ex- 
ample. His own present tense is the stage of the growing revelation from 
which the modern historian has to begin and work back when he is 
looking for the original seed sown by Jesus. The problem of deciding 
whether and to what extent John was deliberately creating parable or 
allegory or whether he believed that all the things he was writing 
actually happened that way is so difficult that differences of opinion 
among scholars are inevitable. 

What Jesus said and did in the days of his flesh cannot be distinguished 
with mathematical precision from the subsequent growth of the tradi- 
tion. But this is fortunate, for then Christianity would be fettered by a 
fixed quantum of revelation that could be kept related to developing 
life only by methods of interpretation which could not get a certificate 
of relevance from Kipling’s men. As things stand, the resulting clash of 
critical theories has always been part of the process of God’s concurrent 
revelation. Extreme views such as those of scholars who pose the false 
alternative that pits the external and historical against the internal and 
spiritual and claims that John’s spiritual experience made the historical 
Jesus irrelevant to him constitutes a standing challenge to study his 
Gospel more thoroughly. So too with the astonishing assertion that 
John has removed compassion as a motive for Jesus’ miracles. However 
disturbing such views may be, as long as Christians are willing to ex- 
amine them and to keep open to new truth they can expect a steady 
enrichment of their fellowship with Jesus and with each other through 
the Spirit, who keeps thrusting them as pioneers into his harvest of ever- 
widening horizons of Christian thought and action. 

As a grain of wheat John’s Gospel falls into the soil of every age, and 
the increasing revelation of which it is a part assimilates from every 
cultural environment whatever is congenial to its genius. Pioneers of the 
open road need not refuse to learn from Philo even though it cannot be 
shown that John had read his works; and the same is true of Plato, and 
of the Hermetica, the inscriptions, and all other archaeological data that 
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can contribute to our understanding of the genetic relationships and de- 
velopment of our Gospel. Athens does not have to be set against Jeru- 
salem, and no one need fear what comes out of the caves of Qumran. 
But this freedom from fear does not rest on assurance that these recent 
discoveries will not modify any of our present conceptions of emergent 
Christianity, but on freedom to welcome all truth, whatever its source. 

Even when critical hypotheses such as B. W. Bacon’s and R. Bult- 
mann’s source theories have to be modified or abandoned, the debate 
concerning them will have plowed up ideas and materials that are true 
and valuable in their own right and essential as building materials for 
the growing temple of the Spirit. As C. K. Barrett, in the preface to 
his recent commentary, The Gospel according to St. fohn, says of Bult- 
mann’s work, “The value of his commentary is almost completely in- 
dependent of the value of his literary hypotheses.’”” The case is similar 
with retranslations of John’s Greek into Aramaic. These remain largely 
conjectural as long as we do not have the Aramaic autograph, and they 
riddle the Greek text with charges of mistranslation. Barrett’s verdict 
is that they are for the most part unconvincing and unnecessary; yet the 
preacher in studying his criticism of them will pick up many ideas that 
are true and useful in themselves, regardless of whether John said them 
or not. There is no reason why these ideas, together with suggestions 
that come from the variants of the Greek manuscripts, should not be 
used in sermonizing, provided their origin is made clear. To the busy 
pastor all this may seem like looking for a grain of wheat in a bushel of 
critical chaff; but the search and the one grain he does find may set in 
motion the very train of ideas he needs to make his preaching relevant 
to the needs of men today. 

The present tendency in theology is to press the difference between 
Jesus and ourselves to the point where we lose sight of the many respects 
in which he has sent us into the world to be like him. An urgent matter 
for research grows out of the claim made by some scholars that Jesus 
in the Gospel of John is not a man but a God who does miracles not 
motivated by compassion for human suffering but by desire to display 
his power in order to convince men to believe in him. Has John really 
conceded the position of the Docetists, and has he made a Stoic and a 
Simon Magus out of Jesus? A good place to begin our criticism of this 
view is at John 14:12 and 20:21, and then, with Jesus’ universal mis- 
sionary commission in mind, go through this Gospel listing every respect 





5. London: The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1955. 
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in which every believer can and therefore ought to be like his Master. 
Any one who will make three parallel columns headed respectively, 
God does, Fesus does, We are sent to do, will be astonished at the result- 
ing challenge to Christian faith and action. 

Chapter by chapter, the items in the third column will be these: 
become children of God; do whatever Jesus tells us; be born anew and 
come to the light by doing what is true; be a spring of water welling up 
to eternal life; live eternally, beginning now; eat Jesus sacramentally as 
the bread of life whose own food, hence also ours, is to do the will of 
God who sent him; know the truth by willing to do God’s will; continue 
in Jesus’ word and be free by doing the truth; bear witness that Jesus has 
opened our eyes; follow the Good Shepherd and become one flock; be- 
lieve and join Thomas who says, “Let us also go that we may die with 
him”; be sons of light and stay with Jesus wherever he is; obey his new 
commandment by loving one another as he has loved us; do the works 
Jesus does and “greater works,” loving him, keeping his commandments, 
thereby making ourselves at home with him; love one another as he has 
loved us, glorifying God by bearing much fruit that abides; ask, receive, 
be of good cheer, and have peace in the midst of sorrow that turns into 
fullness of joy; have Jesus’ love in ourselves and be sent as he was sent; 
not to fight but to “put your sword into its sheath”; stay close to the 
Cross with “the beloved disciple” ; be not faithless but glad believers sent, 
as Jesus was sent, so to live as to leave the world a legacy of peace; love 
Jesus, each in his own way, “more than these,” and feed his sheep. 

That is to say, God so loves the world that he gives his only Son; Jesus 
so loves us that he lays down his life to take away the sin of the world; 
and Jesus sends us so to love each other that “whose soever” sins we 
forgive are not merely declared but are actually also forgiven by us as he 
forgives them. By his death Jesus has done that for us who were dead in 
our sins which we could not have done for ourselves: he has given us 
life that is everlasting in duration and eternal in quality. Nevertheless in 
his Easter commission he associates us with himself in his task of taking 
away the sin of the world: “If you forgive the sins of any, they are for- 
given; if you retain the sins of any they are retained.” To limit this 
commission to the ecclesiastical power to declare what is permitted and 
what is not and to excommunicate those who disobey the church’s de- 
cisions is to shirk the infinitely harder task of actually forgiving those 

who sin against us, that is, of living as we pray, “Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors.” 
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The church has always found it easier to judge than to forgive, and 
it must be said that even John, by force of the circumstances in which 
the church found itself in his day has not escaped the powerful pressure 
of the exclusiveness of the chosen-people concept which is so vividly 
illustrated in the literature of the Qumran brotherhood. So the greater 
work remains to remove this constriction from the proclamation of God’s 
love in John 3:16, not by using the critic’s knife nor by slipping off into 
the fog of paradox, but by outgrowing the contradiction. This requires 
each believer to associate himself with Jesus to help him to take away 
the sin of the world by actually forgiving the sinner and not merely by 
pronouncing a ritual decision in his name. Our temptation is to try to 
escape this cross-bearing by changing the imperatives in our list of things 
in which Jesus expects us not only to become but to be like himself into 
the future tense of the indicative mood constricted by the adjective 
eschatological. But to treat the Gospel of John as if it offered a substi- 
tution of eternal life by mystical contemplation for the hard work of 
creating a kingdom of God on earth is to miss the implications of John’s 
basic ideas and to do the very thing against which he wrote to protest. 
No research, however scholarly, that promotes such a distinction between 
Jesus the man and Christ the Son of God as the ancient Gnostics made 
can be relevant either to an adequate interpretation of the Gospel of 
John or to the needs of a church that is sent as Jesus was sent. 

But when we think of God’s revelation as a growing plant there need 
be no lag between scholarly research and the use of it in our parishes. 
We do not have to resort to questionable methods of interpretation to 
keep God’s revelation abreast with the times. From this point of view 
the Bible becomes a laboratory manual which inspires and directs but 
never limits further research into God’s way with man. The Book 
describes the optimum growing conditions for our own stage of God’s 
endless revelation, and it sets the criteria to distinguish those elements 
which the growing body of Christ can assimilate from its cultural en- 
vironment. As a pioneer of the Spirit the scholarly preacher will regard 
historical investigation of the Gospel of John, and of every other portion 
of the Bible, not with fear and trembling but as an aid to the devotional 
use of the Scriptures. He is free to accept truth wherever it is found, 
and in doing so he is only developing the implications of what John did 
for the Christian movement of his day; and the resulting interpretation 
of the Bible will be relevant in proportion as it is inclusive. 
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As Ecclesiastes would say, of the making of many books and articles 
about the Gospel of John there is no end; but much study is essential not 
only for intellectual control of the subject but for the growth of one’s 
spiritual and devotional life. However weary the preacher may be, it 
will not do for him to draw the hasty conclusion which Ecclesiastes drew 
from his weariness when he said that his study was “the end of the mat- 
ter; all has been heard.” The bibliographer for a brief article, however, 
finds himself in the position of the driver of a station wagon with room 
for only a dozen passengers. So it is understandable that many very im- 
portant items have to be left for another trip. Here we select twelve 
works in English that are especially important to the pioneer of the 
Spirit who sets out to interpret the Gospel of John. 


Barrett, C. K., The Gospel according to St. John: An Introduction with Com- 
mentary and Notes on the Greek Text (London: Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1955). Well balanced and comprehensive, the best of the recent 
commentaries in English. 


Licutroort, R. H., St. John’s Gospel: A Commentary with the Text of the Re- 
vised Version, edited by C. F. Evans (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1956). 
Primarily a religious and theological exposition valuable for those who wish to make 
sense of the Gospel as it now stands without cutting it up and rearranging the 
pieces, 


BERNARD, J. H., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. John, edited by A. H. McNeile (in 2 vols., New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929). In the International Critical Commentary Series. 


Dopp, C. H., The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). Reconstructs the milieu, defines the leading concepts, and 
traces the course of the argument of the whole Gospel. 


Bacon, B. W., The Gospel of the Hellenists, edited by Carl H, Kraeling (New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1933). General and special introduction, a new 
translation, a series of themes presenting the principal doctrines and religious ideas. 
Although the literary hypothesis is not proved, the discussion of it plows up historical 
facts which have to be considered by the theologian. 


Howarp, W. F., The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 4th 
ed., revised by C. K. Barrett (London: The Epworth Press, 1955). Surveys the 
various theories so as to enable the reader to determine for himself the standpoint 
from which the Gospel of John is to be viewed, Chapters contributed by the editor 
bring the discussion up to date. 
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McCown, C. C., The Search for the Real Jesus: A Century of Historical Study 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940). Illustrates the relations between the 
progress of research and the characteristic ideas and dominating tendencies of suc- 
cessive periods, The thesis that social influences affect the course of thought is 
balanced by attention to the idiosyncracies of individual scholars. 


Burrows, Miiiar, The Dead Sea Scrolls, with Translation by the Author (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1955). Tells the story of the discoveries, of the attempts 
to date the manuscripts, of their content, and of their significance. The translations 
of the materials available at the time of publication enable the reader to form a 
tentative judgment of their impact on the study of John’s Gospel. 


Rosinson, B, W., The Gospel of John: A Handbook for Christian Leaders (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925). Gives an introduction, then translates and 
interprets sections of the Gospel with the purpose of helping Christian leaders to 
study and present their religion in a modern and forceful manner. 


CotweE LL, E. C., and Eric L. Trrus, The Gospel of the Spirit: A Study in the 
Fourth Gospel (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953). Presents evidence for two 
assertions: first, that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is an important part of the 
teaching of this Gospel; second, that the Fourth Gospel defines Jesus in terms of 
revelation. 


Wiper, Amos N., New Testament Faith for Today (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955). Shows how John emphasized eternal life here and now and pre- 
visioned a Christian freedom, and is concerned to explain the language of faith 
with its symbolism to the modern mind. 


Raven, C, E., Experience and Interpretation. The second series of the 1951-2 
Gifford Lectures, Natural Religion and Christian Theology (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1953). Faces the problems that have made traditional religion so 
often appear an anchronism. Examining critically and constructively the new 
theological statements that are required to express the twentieth century Christian’s 
interpretation of his experience, the author helps to do for today what Henry 
Drummond’s Natural‘ Law in the Spiritual World did for Christians struggling with 
Darwinism in the nineteenth century. 
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Fulfillment in the Fourth Gospel 


The Old Testament Foundations 
by RicHarp Morcan 


One of the primary tasks of biblical theology is to understand the Old 
Testament foundation of the New Testament proclamation, for the 
authors of the New Testament never felt free to break away from the 
heritage of faith in the Scriptures of Israel, but rather found the expla- 
nation for Jesus of Nazareth in the Old Testament. They proclaimed 
that the Scriptures of Israel had to be reinterpreted in light of Jesus 
Christ. They themselves went back to their Old Testaments to discover 
the Christ. In so doing, they discovered the basic foundations of their 
proclamation. 

The Fourth Gospel might seem to be an exception, and is most readily 
assigned a Hellenistic background, as if the author detoured around the 
Old Testament. It is alleged that the Fourth Evangelist was presenting 
the fundamental facts of the gospel to a Greek mind, and so the Scrip- 
tures of Israel would be of little value to him. It is of vital importance to 
the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel and to New Testament Chris- 
tianity that the predominant quality of this Gospel be established. Did 
the writers of the New Testament think they could cut themselves loose 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, or did they find the only possible in- 
terpretation for what had happened in Jesus of Nazareth in the pages of 
the Old Testament? Is there a distinctive Jewish quality to the Fourth 
Gospel, which will not only answer this fundamental question of our 
faith, but also lead us into a greater understanding of the Christian 


kerygma? 
Tue FouNDATION OF THE FourTH GosPEL Is IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


One clear indication of the Jewish background of this Gospel is the 
way in which the author sets the content of his message within the 
framework of Fewish feasts. These religious festivals commemorated 
strategic hours in Israel’s history, and also pointed forward to a de- 
liverance yet to come. As in the Christian sacraments, the dominant 
motif of these feasts was memory and hope. It is the Fourth Gospel 
which deliberately portrays the Messiah in action within the context of 
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these Jewish feasts. He goes up to Jerusalem at the Passover, and 
promptly cleanses the Temple, declaring that the new Temple of God 
will be built through the destruction and raising up of his body (John 
2:13-22). These words were spoken in the context of a feast which 
commemorated God’s mighty deliverance of his people at the Exodus. 
So, our Lord was looking ahead to the New Exodus which he would 
accomplish at Jerusalem. The long discourses on manna in the sixth 
chapter of John find their meaning within the perspective of the Jewish 
Passover. The Fourth Gospel clearly indicates that Jesus was crucified 
at the Feast of the Passover. At the very hour when the Jewish people 
were bringing their paschal lambs into the temple as a sacrifice to 
Yahweh, Jesus offers his life upon the cross as the Lamb of God, the 
sacrifice for sin. 

The great events of John 7 and 8 can only be understood in light of 
the Feast of the Tabernacles (7:2). Jesus calls a thirsty world to find 
the water of life in him (7:37), against the background of a mental 
and spiritual outlook created by this feast. 

It was the Feast of Tabernacles that dramatized the hope of Israel 
that the God who brought water from the rock at Rephidim would act 
again to quench the thirst of his people. The words of Jesus, “I am the 
light of the world, he that followeth after me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life” (8:12), have meaning only as under- 
stood against the background of the Feast of Tabernacles. The lighting 
of the candelabra in the Court of the Women on the first night of the 
feast reminded the Jews of “the pillar of fire by night to give them 
light” (Exodus 13:21), and expressed their hope that God would send 
the Messiah to be a light to the Gentiles and bring light to the people 
who have walked in darkness. It is no mere accident, therefore, that the 
Fourth Evangelist sets the signs which he has selected to produce con- 
tinuous faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, in a context of 
Jewish feasts. He is presenting Jesus as the Christ of the Old Testament, 
the One who fulfilled all the realities symbolized in these feasts. 

Another indication of the Jewish foundation of the Fourth Gospel is 
the way in which that author makes sure that the Old Testament is 
present at every crucial moment in the Gospel. This explains the signifi- 
cance of the Johannine quotations from the Old Testament. Their signi- 
ficance does not lie in the frequency of their occurrence, but rather in 
their presence at every vital moment in the Messiah’s life. It is striking 
that at every crisis in this moving drama of redemption, the Old Testa- 
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ment is there. When Jesus cleanses the Temple, the Evangelist quotes 
the 69th Psalm, “Zeal for thy house shall eat me up,” and changes the 
tense of the verb from past to future, thus giving it a predictive charac- 
ter. The author finds the only explanation for the Messiah’s action in 
the Old Testament. At the feeding of the five thousand two quotations 
from the Old Testament (6:31 and 6:45) are used in a situation where 
the Jews are falsely using their Old Testaments to prove their own pre- 
conceived ideas of the Messiah. The author finds the only explanation 
for the tragic unbelief of the Jews in the Scriptures of Israel. The 
stubborn rejection of Christ by “his own” was no surprise to the Fourth 
Evangelist ; it was according to Scripture (John 12:38 and 12:40). The 
Triumphal Entry is a dramatic fulfillment of the prophecy of Zechariah 
who envisioned the Messiah not as a warrior king, but a king riding in 
peace and humility (Zechariah 9:9). The betrayal by Judas Iscariot 
is defined by Jesus himself in terms of an Old Testament Psalm when 
the Psalmist finds his own familiar friend who ate of his bread lifting 
his heel against him (Psalm 41:9). At the cross, the quotations from 
the Old Testament are more numerous in this Gospel than in the 
Synoptics (The Fourth Evangelist quotes four times from the Old 
Testament in his description of the crucifixion—19:24, 19:28, 19:36, 
19:37). It is his way of saying that the eye of faith must reread the 
Old Testament in light of the death of Jesus, and discover the necessity 
of a Messiah suffering to enter into his glory. It is also vital to an 
understanding of the Jewish background of the Fourth Gospel to re- 
member that the Fourth Evangelist, more than any other New Testa- 
ment writer, was directly influenced by the Hebrew text and not the 
LXX in his quotations from the Old Testament. Six times where the 
LXX and Hebrew text disagree, he favors the Hebrew text in rendering 
the Old Testament quotation. His use of the Old Testament at these 
crucial moments in our Lord’s life, and his marked preference for the 
Hebrew text decisively testify to his conviction that the life of Jesus was 
according to Scripture. The Old Testament is always there, determining 
the direction his mission should take, and providing the only possible 
language for its interpretation. 

Further evidence of the Old Testament foundation of the Fourth 
Gospel is witnessed by the way in which the Messiah repeatedly mani- 
fests himself in situations where Hebrew history and hope are most evt- 
dent. He appears in the Temple, the center of Jewish worship (2:13- 
22). As we have already seen, he acts in the framework of Jewish feasts 
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(2:13, 5:1, 6:4, 7:2, 10:22, 19:31). He performs a miracle on the 
Jewish Sabbath (5:9), on a feast day (5:1). He manifests himself to a 
woman of Samaria at a well in Sychar near to a parcel of ground 
which Jacob gave to Joseph (4:5). He enters Jerusalem, the Royal 
City, deliberately fulfilling a prophecy from Jewish Scripture. It is the 
avowed intent of this Gospel to present Jesus deliberately working out 
God’s purpose for his life in the framework of Old Testament history 
and hope. 


Redemption in the Fourth Gospel is presented as a Second Exodus 


The heart of the Bible is God’s one act of salvation, begun in Israel, 
his chosen people, at the Exodus, and consummated in the New Exodus 
by the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the True Israel. The 
Fourth Gospel repeatedly proclaims that the salvation which is of the 
Jews (4:22) is a New Exodus, the fulfillment of God’s redemptive act 
begun in the election and deliverance of Israel. In the early stages of 
the Gospel, John the Baptist emphatically denies that he is the Messiah 
(6 Xpuorés), but claims only to be the voice in the wilderness herald- 
ing the dawn of God’s New Exodus. He cites a prophecy from Isaiah 
which is full of the Exodus imagery, and then announces that what 
God had begun to do in the history of Israel, he now would bring 
to fulfillment in Jesus of Nazareth. Most of the dramatic imagery of 
the first Exodus is found in this Gospel—light in the wilderness (8:12), 
water (7:37ff.), brazen serpent (3:14ff.), manna (6:31ff.), tabernac- 
ling presence (1:14). The death of Christ is set forth within the frame- 
work of the Feast of the Passover, which commemorated the night of 
Israel’s deliverance. As the Jews killed the paschal lamb and sprinkled 
its blood on the doorposts to avert the judgement of the Lord, so Jesus 
is the Lamb of God (6 dures 705 e083) who takes away the sin of the world 
(1:29). This great and decisive act of God redeems man from a greater 
tyrant than the Pharaoh, even from Satan himself. In the eighth chap- 
ter of the Gospel, Jesus tells the Jews who had believed in him, 


If you abide in my word, then you are truly my disciples, and you shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free (joHN 8:31, 32). 


The Jews arrogantly replied, “We are Abraham’s seed, and have 
never been in bondage to any man. . .” They had forgotten the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, the fish-hooks of Assyria, and the flaming ruins of 
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Jerusalem in the wake of the Babylonian conquest. Jesus, however, 
overlooked their blindness, and declared their bondage was to sin, and 
only through the Son could they be made free. If they had continued | 
in his word (déyos), they would have known in personal experience 
the truth of his redemption and would then be truly free. In the Upper 
Room Jesus institutes a New Covenant with his disciples, the New Israel, 
the church. As Yahweh had chosen Israel by an act of his unconditional 
love (Ahabah), so now the Son chooses a New Israel by his sovereign 
love. “Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you .. .” 
(John 15:16). Yahweh had given the Torah to Israel for them to keep 
and obey as a response to his grace, as their covenant responsibility. So 
now the Son gives the New Torah to his disciples, a command to love 
one another as he had loved them (John 13:34). Throughout the Gos- 
pel Jesus is presented as a “greater than Moses.” “For the law was 
given through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ” iT 
(John 1:17). Moses was the great deliverer of his people, the shepherd | i 
of God’s flock, who led the nation out of slavery into the promised land. it 
So Jesus leads the New Israel out of the bondage to sin into the pastures i 
of new life and freedom (John 10:9). God had identified himself with 
his people in their affliction in Egypt, “I have seen the affliction of my 
people that are in Egypt . . . for I know their sorrows [indicating a 
knowledge gained by intimate, personal experience} and I am come 
down to deliver them. . .” (Exodus 3:7, 8). Now the Son becomes 
flesh, identifying himself with humanity, for he knew what was in man ) 
(John 2:25), and delivers men from their bondage by his death. Is it it 
any wonder that at the Mount of Transfiguration Moses and Elijah 1 
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talked with him of his exodus ( #o50v ) which he was about to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem? The Fourth Gospel makes it clear that the salvation 
which came to the world in Jesus Christ was a New Exodus, the fulfill- 
ment of what God had begun in Israel’s history. 


The Logos of the Prologue has Old Testament Foundations 


One of the battlegrounds of Johannine scholarship is the Logos of 1 
the Prologue (1:1-18). The popular tendency is to find Hellenistic roots 
for this concept, either minimizing or ignoring the Old Testament. Yet, 
here again the Jewish foundation of this Gospel is most evident. There if 
can be little doubt that the Hebrew concept of word as deed plays a 
major role in understanding the meaning of the Logos. In Old Testa- 
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ment history and prophecy the dabar Yahweh always meant Yahweh’s 
activity in creation, revelation and redemption. “By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made...” (Psalm 33:6). When God spoke, he 
did something. So Jesus is God’s final Word to man, a word not merely 
spoken through the lips of prophets, or written in the Torah, but a 
Word which became flesh and dwelt among us. The eighth chapter of 
Proverbs stands midway between Genesis 1 and John 1 in an interpre- 
tation of the Logos. In this strategic chapter wisdom is assigned the 
same role of agency at creation (Proverbs 8:30) as is the Logos of the 
Prologue (John 1:1). This idea of the eternal wisdom is applied to the 
final revelation of God in Jesus Christ, who is the “master workman” of 
creation, forever shining in men’s hearts with the light of the glory of the 
knowledge of God. The Johannine Logos, therefore, has its roots deep 
in the Old Testament, and cannot be understood without its heritage 
of faith in God’s revelation of old time. 

Thus it is that the Fourth Gospel finds its deepest roots in the Scrip- 
tures of Israel. Jesus himself revealed such a foundation for his ministry 
when he said to the Jews, 


Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in them ye have eternal life, and 
these are they which bear witness of me and ye will not come to me that ye may 
have life (JoHN 5:39, 40). (Italics mine). 


FULFILLMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT Is IN JEsUS CHRIST 


It is not sufficient, however, merely to find the Old Testament 
foundation for the message of the Fourth Gospel, for God has provided 
some better thing! It is this Gospel that announces fulfillment. “All 
the promises of God find their Yes in him. .. .” (II Cor. 1:20). The 
Evangelist presents the facts of the Gospel not as a mere continuation 
of the Old Testament, as if Jesus simply offered men a deeper revelation 
of God than was contained in the Old Testament. Its message is ful- 
fillment. He is the fulfillment of all the redemptive purposes of God, 
begun in the holy history of Israel, his people. There is a finality in this 
Gospel which rings with the this is that of the kerygmatic sermons in 
the early chapters of Acts. Andrew heralds to Philip, “We have found 
the Messiah, which is, being interpreted Christ” (John 1:41), and 
Philip announces to Nathaniel, “We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph” 
(1:45). John the Baptist calls him the Lamb of God (1:29), the Son of 
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God (1:34). The Samaritan woman discovers that whoever goes on 
drinking (ivwy ) the water of Jacob’s well will thirst again, but whoever 
drinks once (iy ) of the water Christ gives will never thirst again 
(4:5-26). Simon Peter confesses faith in Jesus as “the Holy One of 
God” (6:69). Although the language of the confession is different, the 
context of this scene in the Fourth Gospel parallels the Synoptic account 
of the great confession at Caesarea Philippi (Matthew 16:13-23, Mark 
8: 27-33, Luke 9: 18-22). In these accounts Peter confesses faith in Jesus 
as the Christ (6 Xpirés ). In the Synoptic tradition “the holy one of 
God” is a messianic claim. It is used by demons, who recognized the 
coming of Christ as an invasion of the Kingdom of darkness, as a sign 
that the Messianic Age had dawned, and the Kingdom was at hand 
(Mark 1:24, Luke 4:34). The confession of Peter, therefore, in the 
sixth chapter of John is another witness to the fulfillment by Jesus of 
Nazareth of the messianic claims of the Old Testament. This Gospel was 
written to lead men into a continuous faith (xwrebyre) in Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God, and it reaches its proper climax when Thomas 
exclaims, “My Lord and my God” (John 20:28). For in Jesus of 
Nazareth are fulfilled the expectations and promises of old. 

Fulfillment as pictured in the Fourth Gospel is not the mechanical, 
external thing which many people conceive it to be. It is not that Jesus 
deliberately acted to vindicate some literal prediction of a prophet. It 
1s rather fulfillment by recapitulation. Jesus accepts Israel’s vocation as 
Servant, and in his life, death, and resurrection fulfills this destiny, and 
thus consummates the purpose of God for Israel. 


jesus Is the True Israel 


This concept of fulfillment is clearly seen in this Gospel by the author’s 
use of the adjective 4\n@wés, suggesting what is real or perfect as com- 
pared with what is fanciful, shadowy, or symbolic. It is a word signify- 
ing fulfillment. The Fourth Evangelist uses this adjective repeatedly to 
announce fulfillment. Jesus is the true light (1:9) ; John the Baptist was 
a light (5:35), but not the true light. Jesus is the “light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world” (1:9). Jesus is the true bread 
(6:32), whereas the manna in the wilderness was only an imperfect 
symbol of God’s provision for man’s need. It is the figure of the vine 
that most adequately expresses the Evangelist’s proclamation of ful- 
fillment. The figure of the vine has a rich background in Jewish history 
and hope. Israel is the vineyard of the Lord which he planted at the 
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Exodus. “Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt. Thou didst drive out 
the nations and plantedst it” (Psalm 80:8). However, instead of re- 
sponding to divine grace Israel had become an empty vine (Hosea 
10:1). The hope of Israel was that “the Lord would turn again... 
and visit this vine” (Psalm 80:14). The tragic story of Israel’s rejection 
of God’s love is set by Isaiah in the framework of a vineyard (Isaiah 5: 
1-7). The tragedy is that Israel, despite divine grace, had brought forth 
the wild grapes of oppression and evil. Against this background Jesus 
announces to his disciples, “I am the vine, the true one” (John 15:1). 
All that God the Father had tried to do in the life of the Holy Nation 
and failed to accomplish because of sin, he has now achieved in his sin- 
less Son who thus fulfills the destiny promised to Israel, and in his life 
brings forth the fruits of justice and righteousness. Jesus, then, claims to 
be Israel, the True Vine, and all who would belong to the New Israel of 
God must be branches of this Vine. 


Jesus is the Lamb of God 


The Fourth Gospel further presents Jesus as the fulfillment of the Old 
Testament in terms of the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world. John the Baptist does not have one, isolated passage from the 
Old Testament in his mind as he speaks these words, but the Old 
Testament is there in his inner consciousness. The two strands of Old 
Testament thought in John’s mind were the paschal lamb of the Pass- 
over, and the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 52:13—53:12. Throughout 
this Gospel, the death of Jesus is a Passover death. In the days of the 
Exodus, the paschal lamb was “killed between the two evenings,” 
(Exodus 29: 38-46) and its blood sprinkled on the doorposts to avert the 
judgment of the Lord. So Christ is the Lamb of God; He takes away 
(aipwy means to take up and remove, so as to destroy) the sin of the 
world. His sacrificial death meant the doom of Satan and the removal 
of sin’s curse from men of faith. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up. . .” (John 3: 14ff.), for 
by his death Satan was defeated. “Now is the judgment of this world, 
now hath the Prince of this world been cast out and I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself” (John 12:31, 32) 
(Italics mine). 

Likewise the Suffering Servant of Isaiah is present in this picture of 
the Lamb of God. It was a prophecy from Isaiah that enabled John 
to define his own mission (1:23), and he had been a witness of the 
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Baptism (1:32) when Jesus assumed his messianic role of Son and 
Servant. The Servant of Isaiah 53 offers his life as a sacrifice for sin 
(Isaiah 53:4, 10). It is significant that the word lamb, dus is used 
only twice again in the New Testament, once to refer to Christ as the 
paschal lamb (I Peter 1:18, f.) and once to refer to Christ as the 
Suffering Servant (Acts 8:32 f.). The great affirmation of John the 
Baptist which echoes the conviction of this Gospel is that in Jesus of 
Nazareth all the sacrificial systems of the Old Testament find their 
deepest meaning. As Israel he dies, and when he dies and rises again on 
the third day, Israel dies and rises to a new life. 


jesus ts the Logos of God 


One of the clearest statements of fulfillment in the Fourth Gospel is 
found in the Prologue (1:1-18). Here the author claims that the Word 
of God which has been struggling to speak its eternal message in Israel’s 
history, now has spoken finally in hiny who was the Word made flesh. 
In his statement that the Word tabernacled (1:14) among us, the 
Fourth Evangelist makes daring claims. He is saying that Jesus re- 
capitulated Israel’s pilgrimage through the wilderness, and made the 
conviction of God’s presence in the Tabernacle a living reality. As men 
saw his glory, they beheld the glory which had appeared to their fathers 
in the Shekinah presence in the Tabernacle (the Greek verb which is 
used here has the same consonants as the Hebrew word which describes 
the Shekinah glory). The Word of the Lord which had come through 
the prophets to Israel, and been rejected (1:11) now had finally come 
to the world in Jesus Christ. It is quite obvious that the Fourth Evange- 
list identifies the Divine Logos not with the impersonal Torah, but with 
the person, Jesus Christ. This is the fulfillment. Christ, therefore, is 
the agent of Creation. “All things were made through him [that is, the 
Word]; and without him was not anything made that was made” (John 
1:3). Here the Fourth Gospel is on equal terms with the other New 
Testament authors who wrote no new story of creation, but proclaimed 
Christ as the agent of creation. “For in him were all things created . . .” 
(Colossians 1:16, see also Hebrews 1:2,10). It is Christ, the Divine 
Logos who finally reveals God to man. The law was but a shadow of 
reality, for “grace and truth came through Jesus Christ” (John 1:17). 
It is the Word made flesh who perfectly reveals the Father (John 1:18). 
And, finally, it is the Word, also called the Light (1:5) who wins the 
eternal redemption of mankind. The darkness of sin and evil, existent 
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since the Fall, tried to “put out” the light, but “the light shineth in the 
darkness, and the darkness was not able to overcome it” (1:5). Ina 
cosmic conflict with the powers of darkness, the Light won the victory, 
and secured the eternal salvation for all who will receive him. So Jesus 
is God’s final Word to man. What God had tried to say in Creation, in 
the history of Israel, his chosen people, through the mouths of holy 
prophets, he now has said once and for all in Jesus Christ. This is what 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews meant when he wrote, “God, 
having of old time spoken unto our fathers . . . hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in a Son...” (Hebrews 1:1, 2). The Word 
has become a deed, God’s final revelation of himself to man. 

An understanding of the use of the Old Testament in the Fourth 
Gospel leads to a clearer understanding of the basic unity of the two 
Testaments. It reaffirms the conviction of the kerygmatic heralds that 
the church cannot cut herself loose from the foundation of faith in the 
pages of the Old Testament. The basic foundation for that which took 
place in Jesus Christ was given not by man, but by God in the Scriptures 
of Israel. Indeed, the manner in which the heralds of the kerygma used 
their Old Testaments, leads us into a sharper view of the meaning of the 
Old Testament. They did not use the Old Testament in a haphazard 
way, as is so often done today, that is to bolster some preconceived idea 
by proof-texting and fancy allegory. Rather, they re-interpreted the 
Scriptures of Israel in light of their End ( ré\os ), namely Christ, and 
demonstrated that all of the Old Testament bears witness to this and no 
other redemption. 

The Fourth Gospel testifies to this creative interpretation of the Old 
Testament at certain crucial moments. After the cleansing of the Tem- 
ple, Jesus spoke of his imminent death and resurrection. The Evangelist 
then says, “When therefore he was raised from the dead, the disciples 
remembered that he said this; and they believed the scripture and the 
word which Jesus had said” (John 2:22, italics mine). After the Tri- 
umphal Entry in terms of Zechariah 9:9,10 the Evangelist writes, 
“These things understood the disciples not at first; but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they these things were written of him. . .” 
(John 12:16). After the Resurrection the incredulity of the disciples 
was attributed to their ignorance of the Scripture that he must rise again 
from the dead. “For as yet they knew not the scripture that he must 
rise again from the dead” (John 20:9). The Cross and the Resurrection 
were the keys which unlocked the buried treasures of the Old Testament, 
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as the early church reread the Old Testament in light of these climactic 
events. 

The Fourth Gospel demands that all of the Old Testament be rein- 
terpreted in light of its Goal, Jesus Christ. It bears witness to that ex- 
perience of the Risen Lord with his disciples recorded in the Gospel of 
Luke when Jesus opened their minds to understand the Scriptures, and 
reinterpreted the Old Testament in light of his death and resurrection 
(Luke 24:44ff.). The Fourth Gospel declares that all things written 
in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms bear witness to 
Christ, and must be redefined in light of his life. It was one of the early 
church’s greatest tasks to find the Christ in the Old Testament, and 
then to proclaim their faith, “The things that God foreshadowed by the 
mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he thus fulfilled” 
(Acts 3:18). 

The Fourth Gospel, therefore, cannot be understood without its deep 
foundation in the Old Testament, and the note of fulfillment of all that 
was foreshadowed of old. It is high time for the church so to read the 
Old Testament, for “until this very day at the reading of the old 
covenant the same veil remaineth, it not being revealed to them that it 
is done away in Christ. But whenever a man shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away” (II Corinthians 3:14, 16). When this veil is re- 
moved by a kerygmatic approach to the Old Testament, these Holy 
Scriptures shall be used in ever greater measure to herald the New Age 
which has dawned to all the world. 
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The Unity of the Church 


An Exposition of John 17 


by JEAN CaDIER 


Translated by COLETTE PREIsS 


1T is only with the deepest respect and reverence that one may enter 
upon a study of this chapter, for it is a prayer. How can one analyze a 
prayer? Is it not primarily an uplifting of the heart towards God in 
adoration and supplication, an outpouring of the soul before God which 
exegesis might well destroy? Moreover, he who prays is the Son of God 
himself, giving his disciples an insight into his unique and intimate 
relationship with his Father. For these reasons, our task must be ap- 
proached with awe. 

The Gospels seldom give us one of Jesus’ prayers, apart from the 
Lord’s Prayer. We are told of a sigh of Jesus going up towards God 
(Mark 7:34), and of Jesus giving thanks just before uttering the “word 
of resurrection” at the tomb of Lazarus (John 11:41f.). Yet these are 
but hints in the realm of the mysterious relationship between the Son 
and the Father. In this chapter, however, the Gospel by John gives us 
a long and magnificent prayer. This prayer is, as it were, the conclusion 
of a finished work, the achievement of a task already accepted at the 
threshold of his great suffering, the offering of an expiation already 
assumed. 

The fact that this prayer is given at length in this Gospel indicates 
that the Fourth Gospel is not only a teaching, a body of doctrines, the 
unveiling of an idea, but is above all the presentation of a life, a full 
witness borne to him in whom life was “made manifest” (I John 1:2). 
This witness includes the prayer of Jesus, his conversations, his preach- 
ing, and his miracles. Prayer is the basis on which the work of Jesus rests, 
and it is only at the close of his ministry that he could reveal to his 
disciples the hidden foundation of all his work, namely, his relationship 
with his Father. 

Tradition calls this prayer the “priestly” prayer, because in it Jesus 
fulfills his function as High Priest, as Intercessor for his apostles and for 
the entire church. I do not think that we should press too far this tradi- 
tional designation, which focuses on the sacrifice that Jesus is going to 
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make on the cross. Even though Godet wrote, “This is, indeed, the act 
of the High-Priest of mankind, who begins His sacrifice to God with all 
His people present and future” (Commentary on the Gospel of Fohn, en 
loc.) we find mention of this sacrifice in verse 19 only, and even there not 
very explicitly—“for their sake I consecrate myself.” In this prayer, 
Jesus manifests himself as High Priest chiefly in that he prays as the 
supreme head of the church. This is a prayer for the church, and more 
specifically for the unity of the church, that church already founded 
and present in germ in the apostolic group, which will ultimately in- 
clude all “those who are to believe . . . through their word” (John 
17:20). 

Before beginning a study of this prayer we notice that Jesus speaks as 
though he were already in heaven (see John 3:13). Calvin remarks of 
this, “he was rather in heaven than in earth, so that, leaving men behind 
him, he conversed familiarly with God.” (Commentary, en loc.). He has 
already fully accepted the Cross, and has given a sign and the meaning 
thereof in instituting the Holy Supper. He has, as it were, already left 
the earth, already gone behind the veil into the Holy of Holies (Heb. 
9:12, 10:20). He is the high priest, on the Day of Atonement, entering 
into the Holy of Holies and achieving free access into the Father’s pres- 
ence. He says, “I am no more in the world” (John 17:11). This prayer, 
therefore, takes on a supraterrestrial and supratemporal character. 
It permits us to penetrate even now into the prayer of Christ, the glori- 
fied Christ, exalted at the right hand of the Father, for the unity of his 
church now. For this is also a prayer for today. 

The unity for which Jesus prays is based on various elements which 
appear in the course of this chapter. First of all, the end or purpose of 
the church, which is to make manifest on earth eternal life, and thereby 
glorify Christ in heaven (vss. 1-3) ; then, the origin of the church which 
is God’s election, his intention to give to his Son men who will be servants 
and witnesses (vss. 6-10) ; next, the privilege of the church, which is to 
be a flock, guarded, set apart, protected from evil (vss. 11-19) ; lastly, 
the untty of the church,which springs from its end, its origin, and its 
nature, and which is the supreme reality for which Jesus prayed (vss. 20- 


26). 
The Purpose of the Church 


The purpose of the church is the glory of God. Or, to use an equivalent 
expression found more often in the first three Gospels, the Kingdom of 
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God. The sovereignty or kingship of God, long hidden from men by the 
wiles and cunning of Satan, as well as by their own rebellion against God, 
must be fully manifested. Now, the Father will be glorified by the work 
of the Son. And the Son can accomplish this triumph of the Father’s 
kingdom only by the victory which will be given him both in his death on 
the cross and in the power of the resurrection. On the cross, Jesus will 
gain a total victory over the assaults of the Devil. He will be able to ex- 
claim, “It is finished” (John 19:30). “In that death we behold a magni- 
ficent triumph,” says Calvin (on John 17:1). In the Resurrection on 
Easter morning, this same victory over the powers of death and the Devil 
will be manifest. 

On the threshold of this battle, Jesus asks from God the glory of a 
completely victorious outcome. But this petition of Jesus must not be 
taken to apply only to the event of the Cross and the Resurrection. It 
must extend to the glory which will be manifested throughout the ages 
and beyond, in and through the witness of the church. “Glorify me 
through the church,” must be understood in relation to Ephesians 3:21: 
“to him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all generations, for 
ever and ever.” 

The purpose of the church, we say again, is to celebrate the glory of 
God. To quote Ephesians once more: “We who first hoped in Christ 
have been destined and appointed to live for the praise of his glory” 
(1:12). The church hands back to the Father the sovereign rights 
which, as Creator of all things, are his and which man’s rebellion threat- 
ened to snatch from him. The church reveals anew, over against the 
adverse powers, against the Satanic principalities, the power of God. 
“That through the church the manifold wisdom of God might now be 
made known to the principalities and powers in the heavenly places. 
This was according to the eternal purpose which he has realized in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (Eph. 3:10-11). Thus the church does not have 
her end in herself, she does not pursue her own glory or her own domin- 
ion. She has in view only the unceasing testimony which she may render 
to the disputed and unrecognized lordship of God over the world. 

How does the church bear witness to this glory? By displaying the new 
reality which the Gospel calls life. Satan’s work is to bring death. The 
glory of God consists in giving them life, true life, “the life which is life 
indeed” (I Tim. 6:19). This is one of the essential themes of the Fourth 
Gospel. Jesus Christ brings life, a supernatural life, life from above, the 
life of the age to come, the life which, because we have no better word 
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to describe it, we call eternal life, though we know full well that it is not 
only in the dimension of duration that it surpasses the limits of human 
life, but in every dimension—holiness, love, knowledge, power. It is a 
different life, a transcendent life, a life which is in Christ and which he 
gives to those who are in communion with him. The manifestation of 
this life glorifies God by showing his true purpose for man. It justifies 
God against any accusation which man could make against him that he 
had failed to achieve his purpose (Luke 7:29, 35). 

The church demonstrates this transcendent life in its human reality. 
It is the place of this transcendent manifestation, the place of the 
presence of the “wholly Other.” This is possible through its relationship 
to him who can say, “I am the life,” and “The Son gives life to whom 
he will” (John 14:6, 5:21). This is why Jesus can affirm, “And this is 
eternal life, that they know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent” (John 17:3). 

It is not only upon earth, but also in heaven, that the church mani- 
fests this achievement of God’s purpose. The church militant on earth 
and the church triumphant in heaven are united in the same task of 
glorifying God. And on earth, the unity of the church consists primarily 
in a common aim in the action of all true believers, namely, to show 
forth this real life which they receive through their communion with 
Christ, and in making this life known, to glorify God and acknowledge 
his sovereignty as much as in them is. The unity of the church comes 
from the pursuit, not of the glory, the triumph, or the power of such and 
such a particular church, but of the sole glory of its Lord and God. 


The Origin of the Church 


The unity of the church proceeds from its origin which is God’s eternal 
intention to give to his Son those who would be his witnesses and serv- 
ants on earth and in heaven. The foundation of the church is election by 
God. We notice especially the force with which Jesus declares, in the 
prayer, that the apostles have been given to him by God out of the 4 
world. “Thine they were and thou gavest them to me” (John 17:6 and ts 
9). These men did not come of themselves to Jesus, as though they were 3 
attracted by his message. They were called; they received a vocation; ! 
they were chosen. They were given by the Father to the Son to be his 
people, his men, his servants, those who belonged to him by their desire 
to constitute a guard of honor around him. There is upon them a pre- 
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destination which is evidenced at the time that they were called and 
which enabled them to answer that call. “And he called to him those 
whom he desired; and they came to him” (Mark 3:13, see also John 
6:37, 39, 44)- 

The twelve were given to Jesus by the Father, given as his bodyguard, 
his domestic servants. They belonged to him, but they did so by virtue of 
a prior laying hold on their lives by God. When, in the person of Peter, 
they acknowledge him as the Son of the living God, it is by revelation of 
the Father (Matt. 16:17). The group of the Twelve is the church in 
germ, and when, at Pentecost, this church becomes a reality and is 
constituted, it is also a gift from God to his Son. “And the Lord added 
to their number day by day those who were being saved” (Acts 2:47). 
It was not that they added themselves to the rising community; it was 
God who added them. 

Here again we see one of the bases of the unity of the church, in this 
eternal election by God. If men came to the church spontaneously, they 
might be able to find in the variety of their intentions and their motives 
a cause for division. But if the church is the assembly of the elect, then 
she is one in the purpose which formed her. The Holy Spirit who has 
gathered her is thus the one who keeps her in the Lord’s hand. Now 
there may be variety in the manifestations of this Spirit for the common 
good, diversities of charisms (I Cor. 12:4); but unity remains because 
there is but one source for these charisms. “God has appointed in the 
church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers . . .” (I Cor. 12: 
28. See also Ephesians 4:11: “And his gifts were that some should 
be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teach- 
ers.” ). Always the sovereign directing of affairs belongs to God and this 
unique directing is the basis of the unity of the church. 

Jesus prays especially for those whom God gave to him, and not for the 
world. Why this particularism? May we not say that the reason is to be 
found in what might be called the method of Jesus? Since all of life, 
every action, has its source in that deep relationship with him, that 
communion which links us with him, the work of Christ is carried on in 
the inner life of men, not in the exterior, widely spread, proclamation 
of a message made up of intellectual truth. Already in the beginning of 
the discourses in the Upper Room a disciple had asked: “Lord, how is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself to us and not to the world?” Jesus had 
answered him: “If a man loves me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and make our home 
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with him” (John 14:22f.). The time of the church is a time of hidden 
toil, of inner work, of the seed in the furrow, of a deep relationship by 
the grace of the Father. When Christ comes in his glory, the world will 
see in full light the King coming to take possession of his Kingdom. In 
the meantime Christ performs his work, not by spectacular propaganda 
or mass movements after the manner of the world, but by the witness of 
lives in which he has made his home. Here again the profound unity of 
the life in Christ unites those separated by historical and traditional de- 
nominational organizations. 


The Privilege of the Church 


In his prayer Christ intercedes for this church which God gave him, 
and whose foundation is her eternal election, and he describes her priv- 
ileged nature: The church is a flock which God protects and watches. 
(Psalm 23, “The Lord is my Shepherd.”) In spite of their origin the 
apostles need to be kept. Outside the walls of that Upper Room, where 
a luminous peace prevails, a threatening night falls. In the darkness the 
soldiers prepare to go to Gethsemane and the executioner planes the 
beams for the cross. Trouble and sadness weigh heavily on the hearts 
of the disciples. But Jesus prays and it is in this moment of his interces- 
sion that there appears for the first time the explicit mention of the 
unity of the church. “Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as we are” (John 
17:11, Authorized version). He, the Good Shepherd, kept them while 
he was with them on earth (John 10:11, 28). How often have they 
gathered close to him, to receive courage. But now he is going away. 
Already he is no more of this world, in that the death which he has ac- 
cepted is approaching. But he commends them to the Father’s keeping. 
Here again the words of John 10 come to mind: “My sheep hear my 
voice and I know them and they follow me, and I give them eternal life, 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand. My Father who has given them to me is greater than all, and no 
one is able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand. I and the Father 
are one” (vss. 27-30). There is a close parallelism: there is the same 
affirmation that the Father has given to the Son those who belong to 
him, and the same assertion of the unity of the Father and the Son. But 
in John 17:11 the point is not an essential and metaphysical unity, but 
the unity which created the communion, the unity of the faith. This 
unity is in two directions, if we may use spatial images. Vertically it 
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destination which is evidenced at the time that they were called and 
which enabled them to answer that call. “And he called to him those 
whom he desired; and they came to him” (Mark 3:13, see also John 
6:37, 39, 44)- 

The twelve were given to Jesus by the Father, given as his bodyguard, 
his domestic servants. They belonged to him, but they did so by virtue of 
a prior laying hold on their lives by God. When, in the person of Peter, 
they acknowledge him as the Son of the living God, it is by revelation of 
the Father (Matt. 16:17). The group of the Twelve is the church in 
germ, and when, at Pentecost, this church becomes a reality and is 
constituted, it is also a gift from God to his Son. “And the Lord added 
to their number day by day those who were being saved” (Acts 2:47). 
It was not that they added themselves to the rising community; it was 
God who added them. 

Here again we see one of the bases of the unity of the church, in this 
eternal election by God. If men came to the church spontaneously, they 
might be able to find in the variety of their intentions and their motives 
a cause for division. But if the church is the assembly of the elect, then 
she is one in the purpose which formed her. The Holy Spirit who has 
gathered her is thus the one who keeps her in the Lord’s hand. Now 
there may be variety in the manifestations of this Spirit for the common 
good, diversities of charisms (I Cor. 12:4); but unity remains because 
there is but one source for these charisms. “God has appointed in the 
church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers . . .” (I Cor. 12: 
28. See also Ephesians 4:11: “And his gifts were that some should 
be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teach- 
ers.””). Always the sovereign directing of affairs belongs to God and this 
unique directing is the basis of the unity of the church. 

Jesus prays especially for those whom God gave to him, and not for the 
world. Why this particularism? May we not say that the reason is to be 

found in what might be called the method of Jesus? Since all of life, 
every action, has its source in that deep relationship with him, that 
communion which links us with him, the work of Christ is carried on in 
the inner life of men, not in the exterior, widely spread, proclamation 
of a message made up of intellectual truth. Already in the beginning of 
the discourses in the Upper Room a disciple had asked: “Lord, how is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself to us and not to the world?” Jesus had 
answered him: “If a man loves me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and make our home 
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with him” (John 14:22f.). The time of the church is a time of hidden 
toil, of inner work, of the seed in the furrow, of a deep relationship by 
the grace of the Father. When Christ comes in his glory, the world will 
see in full light the King coming to take possession of his Kingdom. In 
the meantime Christ performs his work, not by spectacular propaganda 
or mass movements after the manner of the world, but by the witness of 
lives in which he has made his home. Here again the profound unity of 
the life in Christ unites those separated by historical and traditional de- 
nominational organizations. 


The Privilege of the Church 


In his prayer Christ intercedes for this church which God gave him, 
and whose foundation is her eternal election, and he describes her priv- 
ileged nature: The church is a flock which God protects and watches. 
(Psalm 23, “The Lord is my Shepherd.”) In spite of their origin the 
apostles need to be kept. Outside the walls of that Upper Room, where 
a luminous peace prevails, a threatening night falls. In the darkness the 
soldiers prepare to go to Gethsemane and the executioner planes the 
beams for the cross. Trouble and sadness weigh heavily on the hearts 
of the disciples. But Jesus prays and it is in this moment of his interces- 
sion that there appears for the first time the explicit mention of the 
unity of the church. “Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as we are” (John 
17:11, Authorized version). He, the Good Shepherd, kept them while 
he was with them on earth (John 10:11, 28). How often have they 
gathered close to him, to receive courage. But now he is going away. 
Already he is no more of this world, in that the death which he has ac- 
cepted is approaching. But he commends them to the Father’s keeping. 
Here again the words of John 10 come to mind: “My sheep hear my 
voice and I know them and they follow me, and I give them eternal life, 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand. My Father who has given them to me is greater than all, and no 
one is able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand. I and the Father 
are one” (vss. 27-30). There is a close parallelism: there is the same 
affirmation that the Father has given to the Son those who belong to 
him, and the same assertion of the unity of the Father and the Son. But 
in John 17:11 the point is not an essential and metaphysical unity, but 
the unity which created the communion, the unity of the faith. This 
unity is in two directions, if we may use spatial images. Vertically it 
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unites the believers with Christ in a living relationship similar to that 
which, on earth, united the Son with the Father, naturally in the non- 
metaphysical plane. Horizontally it unites the believers with each other 
because it brings them together in the very person of Christ. To be 
gathered in the One is to have found a common point for all. The 
unity of believers comes from their communion with the same Christ. 
Unity is “in Christ.” It is the image of the vine and the branches, 
where the branches find their oneness with one another by being joined 
together in the vine; it is the image of the body and its members; it is 
the image of the keystone and the stones—all these classical New Testa- 
ment images point to a gathering together by union with the One. 
This gathering together is here regarded as occurring in the “name,” 
for in biblical terms the name is synonymous with “person.” To gather 
in the name of Jesus is, therefore, to gather in the person of Jesus. (We 
have translated 17:11, ““ Keep in thy name those whom thou gavest 
me.” Several manuscripts have a reading which would be translated, 
“Keep them in thy name which thou hast given me.” But we do not 
know what this name is which the Father has given the Son. More- 
over the general meaning is not changed. ) 
There is, therefore, for those that have been given the Son, a unity 
which comes from the privilege of being in the safe-keeping of the 
Father, and which banishes fear. “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom” (Luke 12:32). This 
verse from the Synoptic tradition emphasizes the same message: God’s 
purpose forms a group which he maintains under his care and which, 
although it is small, has nothing to fear, for God keeps it. From this as- 
surance of God’s protection, a fullness of joy springs up in the hearts 
of the disciples. What beauty there is in these statements of joy, pre- 
sented by Jesus to the Father, just a few hours before the great anguish 
of Gethsemane, at the very onset of the tragic night which will witness 
the arrest, the judgment, the insults, the crown of thorns. “That they 
may have my joy fulfilled in them! That they may have in them the 
fulness of my joy!” For the Christian there is no joy outside his com- 
munion with Christ; in this communion he participates in Christ’s own 
joy. Let us consider all the passages in the discourses of the Upper 
Room which speak of the joy of Christ: “These things I have spoken 
to you, that my joy may be in you, and that your joy may be full” (John 
15:11); “So you have sorrow now, but I will see you again and your 
heart will rejoice, and no one will take your joy from you” (John 
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16:22).This is a joy which abides through the greatest sorrows and the 
most terrible persecutions. It is indestructible for it partakes of the 
very eternity of Christ. 

And yet the disciples will not be spared persecution. Their allegiance 
to Christ has separated them from the world; they are distinct from 
the world, and for that reason the world hates them. For the world 
likes conformity; its methods are those of imitation, fashion, propa- 
ganda. The world makes up slogans and does not like those who reject 
them. The world which hates Jesus and will crucify him, hates his disci- 
ples also (Cf. John 15: 18-23). But in the suffering caused by this hatred 
the disciples will be kept by the Father. “I do not pray that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil one” (John 17:15). “To take out of the world” refers to 
death which would be a deliverance. But then how could witness be 
borne? At least, since they must remain in the world, let them be kept 
from evil. “Deliver us from evil” says the Lord’s Prayer. There is, there- 
fore, a fight to be fought, but in that fight we must ask God to keep us 
from the great sorrows. 

Jesus asks the Father to take his disciples under his own protection, 
to set them apart. He begins by asking God to keep them from the out- 
rages which the world may launch against them, from physical suffering. 
But then he passes from the physical to the moral. Believers must be set 
apart also from the stains of the world (James 1:27), hence Christ’s 
petition “sancify them in thy truth.” Holiness is not the opposite of the 
impure, but, more exactly, of the profane. To sanctify is to consecrate for 
a religious use what before pertained to profane life. The Holy Supper 
is a holy meal. To sanctify the disciples is to set them apart for God, to 
give them the will to consecrate themselves fully to God and to his 
service, Sanctification is a separation from the world. But how are we to 
fix the line of demarcation for this separation? The criterion is the 
truth as it is set forth in the Word, that is to say, in Jesus himself (John 
1:1, 14:6). In his teachings, as in his life, Jesus showed where the 
dividing line between church and the world runs. Obedience to the 
gospel and imitation of Jesus Christ remain the true standard. 

Here again is a feature of unity which is neglected. The church 
always has difficulty in being separate from the world, in refusing its 
instructions and its behavior. She must remember that the will to sep- 
arate from evil constitutes in itself a common front, a meeting ground 
for true believers. She must accept the fact that her constant reference 
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to the orders of her Lord constitutes for her a constant unity above and 
beyond many of the secondary regulations that promote divisions, It is 
in that very opposition to the principles and spirit of the world that she 
finds her self (I John 2:15-17). 

Separation, however, is not evasion. At the very moment that Jesus 
asks God to sanctify his disciples he declares that he will send them into 
the world as the Father has sent him into the world. It is precisely at 
this point that the Twelve find their true task. “Apostle” means “one 
who is sent,” just as mission means “a sending.” Separation from the 
spirit of the world occurs only in order that the world may better be 
saved and thus have brought to it the spirit of the church. Jesus draws 
a parallel between the mission of the disciples and his own mission. 
There is in both the same purpose of love. The church is the body of 
Christ in the present time, it is on the earth as the actual organism, 
the present instrument of the glorified Christ. It continues his work of 
preaching and extends it to the ends of the earth. 

In addition to making the request for the disciples that they be set 
apart for God, Jesus accomplishes the same himself. “For their sakes 
I consecrate myself.” Jesus consecrates himself to his Father, so that he 
may communicate to his disciples, in communion with him, the reality 
of this consecration. For the life of the believer is always a life received, 
a life of grace, a life of participation in Christ. The believer’s sanctifica- 
tion is based on Christ’s own sanctification. We take “sanctification” in 
the foregoing sense of “consecration” or being set apart for God. No 
other interpretation seems possible. The concept of sanctification as a 
progress toward a moral perfection cannot be applied to Jesus, for 
even his enemies have recognized his perfect holiness. On the other hand, 
we cannot agree with certain interpreters, for example Chrysostom, 
Meyer, Holtzmann, who think that Jesus speaks here of his atoning 
death and sacrifice, for this meaning cannot apply to the second part 
of the sentence, which links Christ’s own sanctification and the sanctifi- 
cation of the believers, which cannot be, if we think in terms of “sacri- 
fice.’ We recognize, therefore, that the sacerdotal prayer does not 
allude to the imminent death of Christ. Already, by his acceptance of it, 
he has, as it were, gone beyond death before knowing its reality a few 
hours later. He consecrated himself to God so that his consecration 


might be transmitted to us by the faith that unites us to his living 
person. 
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The Unity of the Church 


We now come to the prayer for the unity of the church, the church 
which is composed, as we have said, of all those who believe in Christ 
through the word of the apostles (John 17:20). The vision by which, 
in this prayer, Jesus sees this tremendous body of believers is indication 
that the church is, indeed, not absent from his thinking. He who had 
said, “Upon this rock I shall build my church,” saluting thus with the 
first believer all those who, after him, would constitute the church by 
being joined together as living stones to the Headstone (I Pet. 2:5), 
cannot be considered as having had no thoughts about the church. \At 
this particular time, in his request to God, he is stressing the unity of that 
church, the closeness which must unite the believers: “That they may 
be one.” The basis of this unity is not the willingness to get together, a 
reciprocal confidence among certain people. It is only union with Christ, 
and through Christ with God, which creates unity among those who have 
shared this common faith. It is an actual union, as drops of water 
flowing from one source, as all the cells composing a single body. It is 
by being in Christ that the believers find themselves united, one with 
the other, organically, with the same derivation. “That which separates 
them,” says Godet, “is that which they have of themselves in views and 
will; that which unites them is that which they have of Christ in them” 
(Commentary, en loc.). Faith is, therefore, the bond of this union, the 
faith which is the work of the Holy Spirit. 

That this actual unity should be revealed in our day to Christendom, 
in answer to the prayer of Christ, is certainly the most important event in 
the life of the church since the beginning of the century. When, at the 
Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, a Christian from the Orient had the 
courage to say to the believers gathered from different countries and 
different confessions: “You have brought us your isms and your pecu- 
liar concepts, whereas you should have brought us Jesus Christ,” the 
eyes of many were opened to the reality hitherto unknown to them, the 
reality of the unity of believers in Christ. A new theological orientation 
was born. And for fifty years the tragedy and the sin of divisions has 
weighed heavily on many a Christian’s heart. What had seemed normal 
now appeared abnormal. The Spirit of God who gathers together things 
that have been scattered was at work. An ecumenical experience had 
taken place, which can be summarized in these words taken from one of 
the declarations of the Second Assembly: “ We shall remain together.” 
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Many obstacles remain to the translation of this newly recaptured sense 
of Christian unity into actions and institution; sometimes they appear 
insurmountable. But a new spirit has been born, and also there has 
been recovered a prayer in line with the prayer of Christ. 

When Jesus said, “The glory which thou hast given me I have given 
to them that they may be one even as we are one” (John 17:22), the 
glory to which he refers is to be understood as the transcendent and 
heavenly life which the Father gave the Son in order that, in the Incar- 
nation, he might manifest it to men and impart it to them. That which 
unites believers in Christ is their participation in that life which is from 
above, in that life which is true life. It is necessary here to go back to 
the third chapter of the Gospel according to John where Jesus said to 
Nicodemus, “You must be born from above.” Further on he says, “He 
who comes from above is above all; he who is from the earth is of the 
earth and of the earth he speaks, he who comes from heaven is above all” 
(John 3:31). There is, therefore, a reality from above which Christ 
received from the Father and which he imparted to men, and this 
heavenly life, this glory, this foretaste of the Kingdom is the thing that 
creates unity among those who have received it. 

But this glory, this heavenly life which has appeared on earth, is only 
a seed, whose full opening, whose full ripening and harvest will, one 
day, be granted in the Kingdom. “Father, I desire that they also whom 
thou hast given me, may be with me where I am [already, as it were, in 
heaven] to behold my glory” (John 17:24). It is truly the glory of the 
Kingdom. The unity of the church is, finally, the unity of expectation, 
unity in hope of the final triumph of the Kingdom. In his Epistle to the 
Colossians the Apostle describes the mystery now revealed to the 
church: “Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col. 1:27). These words 
are fully in harmony with the conclusion of Christ’s prayer. The supreme 
bond, the condition of all glory, the basis of unity of the church is naught 
else but the very presence of Christ. “That I may be in them” (John 
17:26)—that is the only thing necessary. That is the sole reality that 
constitutes the church in its true essence and in its indestructible unity. 























It Is Hard to Be a Christian 


A Sermon 


by Donap G. MILLER 


“Lord, to whom shall we go? You have the words of eternal life.” 
—Joun 6:68 


Tue door into the presence of Jesus is always unlatched. But it swings 
both ways. It is a glorious fact that one may go in. It is a terrible fact 
that one may go out. As Bunyan’s Pilgrim discovered on his journey 
to the Celestial City, the traffic on that road flows both ways. Many have 
gone on pilgrimage with Jesus, only to turn back to a way of their own, 
or to follow some other leader. 


Nowhere is this more vividly to be seen than in the sixth chapter of 
John’s Gospel, to which our thoughts turn now. Here we see on one day 
great crowds thronging Jesus. On the next day most of them are turning 
back, to leave him for good. One day “they were about to come and 
take him by force to make him king.” The next day they abandon him 
in disillusionment, as worthy neither of their love nor loyalty. It looked, 
even, as though “the twelve” might renounce Jesus, and bid him a long 
farewell. So Jesus put to them the question, “Will you also go away?” 
To this Peter replied in the words of our text: “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? You have the words of eternal life.” 


I 


The first thing which interests us in this great passage is that it is de- 
manding to follow Jesus. To keep company with him constantly puts us 
in a position where we are tempted to go away. Those who abandoned 
Jesus on this occasion were not mere outsiders, nor even his enemies who 
had prejudged the case before they came to know him well. They were 
rather Jesus’ “disciples,” those who had before this broken the ties with 
their former lives and become followers of Jesus. Their abandonment of 
Jesus, therefore, was not occasioned by the fact that they had only a 
superficial knowledge of him. It came about because they began to 
know him too well! They murmured at what Jesus had said: “This is 
a hard saying who can listen to it?” They did not mean that what he 
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had said was hard to understand—they meant rather, in modern par- 
lance, it was “hard to take.” 

There is perhaps no point at which the current revival of interest in 
religion misses the meaning of the Christian faith more than just here. 
There are some very popular religious movements today, and several 
widely read religious books, which present men with a sort of saccharine 
and sentimental perversion of the Christian faith in order to make it 
appealing. Some of them frankly confess that their strategy is to give 
men half a gospel, in the hope that once they have set them in the right 
direction, they may go on to a whole gospel. If the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel is to be trusted, this was not the method of Jesus. And the folly 
of it is to be seen in the fact that these people with whom Jesus was 
dealing, who were greatly excited through a misunderstanding of Jesus, 
were not led to belief in him when the full light dawned, but rather 
abandoned him. 

The strategy of Jesus was deliberate. Jesus did not soften his mes- 
sage in the light of the people’s objections. He rather took the points 
which offended them most, and pressed them all the harder. For he 
knew that perverted views about himself must of necessity be exploded 
before his real message could be made clear. And the stark fact remains 
that when these people came really to understand what Jesus was talking 
about, they “drew back and no longer went about with him.” And Jesus 
let them go! And what is even more startling, Jesus as much as told the 
very twelve that the door was open, that they were free to go, too, if they 
could not “take” the demands which he laid upon them. His question 
was put in the form which expects a negative answer—“You surely 
aren’t going away too, are you?” But the implication was that they were 
free to go away if they were unwilling to accept the “hard” things he 
had said. 

In a recent work, the late Arthur John Gossip reminds us of the open- 
ing words of Browning’s “Easter Day”— 


How very hard it is to be 
A Christian. 


We moderns do not like that, do we? No, our theme is, How very easy it 
is to be a Christian. Or, in another form, How very easy Christianity 
makes life. We do not want Jesus to say “hard” things to us. We prefer 
the Jesus painted in the amazingly popular “Head of Christ” by Sall- 
man. But however attached we are to such pictures of Jesus, we must re- 
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mind ourselves that this is not the Jesus of the Gospels. He is the pro- 
jection of our human sentimentality—the Jesus we wish him to be—the 
Jesus who would never say anything “hard” or harsh; the Jesus whe very 
easily meets our desires but lays little demands on us. 

This Jesus is pretty, but not profound. He is kindly, but he has no 
cutting edge to his words. He is wholesome, but not holy. He is a cozy 
hearthglow, but not a consuming fire. He is attractive, but not one into 
whose hands it is a fearful thing for a sinner to fall. He blesses little 
children, but never cleanses the Temple. He fits well into sunny Galilee, 
with gentle breezes stirring his waving locks, and the blue ripples of the 
sea washing round his feet, but he is out of place on a wooden beam 
between two thieves. His brow is beautiful, but unscarred by thorns. 
His hands are gentle, but bear no marks of nails. He can sympathize, 
but not save. From this Jesus few modern disciples would ever turn 
away, and nobody would be likely to crucify him. 

But the real Jesus is always an offense to our ordinary ways of thinking. 
As Dr. Gossip put it, the Jesus of the Gospels is not “the soft, amiable 
Christ who is so popular. There was at times a terrible anger in Christ’s 
heart and wounding, scathing, searing words were then on his lips. And 
if there is no sign of these things in our . . . representing of him, then 
without any doubt ours cannot be the authentic Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, but is a sham and a deceiver of our own contriving.” Jesus con- 
fronts us always with that which it is hard for the natural man to take. 
He scandalizes our fondest hopes. He breaks us before he can heal us. 
He kills us in order that we may live. And when we discover this about 
him, there is the open door through which we may retreat from his awful 
presence if we will. We, too, if we have professed discipleship to 
Jesus, are confronted with his terrible question: “Will you also go 
away?” 


II 


The second point of interest in this great passage leads us to raise 
the question why the disciples abandoned Jesus. What was “hard” 
about what he had said? Wherein did he offend them, when they be- 
gan to get a clear grasp of what he meant? There were at least three 
points at which Jesus affronted them, all of which basically are quite 
bound together 

For one thing, he offended them by rebuking their clamor for ma- 
terial advantages at the expense of their spiritual vision. The things 
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for which they strove were earthly; the things for which he stood were 
heavenly. They wanted a God who would contribute to their material 
welfare, feed their bodies, destroy their political enemies, and turn their 
lives into a heaven on earth. This is to be seen in their clamorous search 
for Jesus after he had graciously fed them with a boy’s lunch of five 
barley cakes and a couple of small fish. They were immediately ready 
to make him king. One who could fill material wants in this fashion was 
the One they were looking for. 

But Jesus renounced all claims to a kingship of this sort, and “with- 
drew again to the hills by himself.” He had no interest in being the sort 
of ruler who would so set this world right that man forgot the other 
world. Consequently, when he slipped away from the crowd and they 
could nat find him the next morning, they frantically hunted him up on 
the other side of the lake, presumably hoping to have their physical needs 
met again in a miraculous way. But Jesus squarely challenged them at 
this point. “Truly, truly, I say to you,” he replied, “you seek me, not be- 
cause you saw signs, but because you ate your fill of the loaves. Do not 
labor for the food which perishes, but for the food which endures to 
eternal life.” In other words, in Jesus’ feeding of their bodies, they failed 
to see an enacted parable of his desire to feed their spirits at the deeper 
level. 

Their desires were so tied to earthly, material values that they were 
not pilgrims and strangers, seeking the unseen city whose builder and 
maker is God. They had forgotten that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God. They 
were children of time, who thought that their deepest needs could be 
met by fullness of physical and material possessions. Most of them were 
poor people who did not have much of this world’s goods. This was 
tragic enough, and Jesus showed his loving concern for such by giving 
them bread for their bodies. But the greater tragedy lay in the fact that 
they thought bread for their bodies was all they needed. When Jesus 
had given them that, they sought nothing else from him but more of the 
same thing. The “higher order of life than the world known only to 
the physical senses” was entirely blotted out to them. They wanted life, 
but not “eternal life.” They wanted bread, but not “the bread from 
heaven.” They wanted all that ministered to man as mere man, but not 
that which ministered to man as a child of God. And when Jesus in- 
sisted that life had meaning not in “the abundance of things which a 
man possesses,” but in knowledge of the true God through his Son, they 
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immediately lost interest, and “drew back and no longer went about 
with him.” 

If these people, poor in this world’s goods and living on the peasant 
level, were so enamored of things that spiritual values were obliterated ; 
if they were so rooted in earth that heaven was blotted out for them; 
how much greater is the peril for us who live like kings by comparison! 
Most of us have what these people wanted. We have abundant food, 
clothing not only warm and comfortable, but stylish and attractive to 
the eye. We have surcease from gruelling labor. We have scientific 
developments which have brought the whole world into our living rooms. 
We have political independence and freedom. We have education and 
enlightenment. But still we are laboring for “the food which perishes” 
and are quite indifferent to “the food which endures to eternal life.” 

We are so obsessed with our “threescore years and ten” that eternity 
either does not exist or is something to concern ourselves about in the 
hour of death. We are so clamorous for things that faith, hope, and love 
are crowded into the dim, distant future, or lost entirely. A recent 
writer has pictured our dilemma as victims of “an ever-expanding econ- 
omy with the pressure upon us to consume and consume and consume, 
whether we need or even desire the products almost forced upon us. The 
function of advertising is in large measure to make us artificially dissatis- 
fied with what we have, to lead us to regard luxuries as necessities, and 
to demand the latest model of the product most recently elevated to that 
position. .. . The advertising on which the process does depend appeals 
so largely to pride and snobbishness, and in doing so increases both. 
There is a loss of a sense of proportion in living when we become so 
quickly dissatisfied with last year’s models. Our lives can easily be so 
cluttered with things that we have little time for anything else. . . . Our 
scale of values becomes terribly distorted when there is so much emphasis 
on the new, the ephemeral, the material. This whirl is so much the sub- 
stance of our life that it is difficult even to get outside it long enough to 
look at it and ask where it all leads.” We are frenziedly laboring for 
the “food which perishes.” 

Jesus confronts this and rebukes it by reminding us of the eternal di- 
mension of life. He does not stand before us as another cosmic Gadget, 
as he seems pictured by many, whose purpose it is to enable us to get 
more and more things more easily. No, he rather reminds us that we 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain that we can take 
nothing out of it. He startingly stands before us in our mad rush for 
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things, and says, “Fool! [if] this night your soul [should be] required of 
you, ... the things you have prepared, whose will they be?” He faces us 
with the demand, so distasteful to the natural man, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” and all these other things shall 


then take their rightful place in life. We Americans have bread now. | 


Jesus desires to face us with the fact that we cannot live—even though 
we exist—we cannot live by bread alone. 


The second thing which offended these people was the fact that we 
can enter into life only through death. If we become members of the 
kingdom of God, we must die to our membership in the kingdom of 
evil. The kingdom of God which Jesus came to bring is holy. We are 
unfit for it. The gate into the kingdom of God is narrow. As John Bun- 
yan approached it, he said, “I saw that there was room for soul and 
body, but not for soul and body, and sin.” But our sin is not something 
which is a superficial growth, which can be removed by an easv opera- 
tion, leaving the person essentially unchanged. Our sin is so inextricably 
interwoven into our whole lives that we cannot isolate it and remove it. 
It is incurable. It will destroy us. The only hope, then, is that some 
power great enough to bring a resurrection after death is available. 
That is exactly what Jesus has come to us to bring. Said Jesus, “I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven; if any one eats of this 
bread, he will live for ever.” He came to give us eternal life—life 
stronger than death. But how was he to do this? The method by which 
this was to be accomplished is stated in the very next breath: “the bread 
which I shall give for the life of the world is my flesh.” Jesus brought us 
life by submitting himself to death, and by being raised through that 
death to victorious life over which death had no power. It was only as 
he was broken, that he was made whole; it was only as he died that he 
was made alive. Now this is available to us—but we must “eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood.” We must participate with 
Jesus in his suffering and death, in order to participate with him in 
eternal life. 


It was this which Jesus’ early followers called a “hard” saying. It 
was this which offended them, and led them to leave him. The way is 
no easier for us today than it was for them. To stay with Jesus means 
in our measure to share his cross. It means daily and progressively to die 
to self, and to share in Christ’s concern for other men. There is no 
easier way. 
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The third thing which offended Jesus’ early followers was his demand 
for faith. When they asked him, “What must we do, to be doing the 
work of God?” Jesus answered them, “This is the work of God, that you 
believe in him whom he has sent.” Later on in the chapter, Jesus re- 
buked them for their lack of belief—‘“I said to you that you have seen 
me and yet do not believe.” “For this is the will of my Father, that every 
one who sees the Son and believes in him should have eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day.” Belief in Jesus is the way to life. The 
twelve disciples who stayed with Jesus differed from those who left just 
at this point. In his declaration of loyalty, Peter said: “You have the 
words of eternal life; and we have believed, and have come to know, that 
you are the Holy One of God.” They believed, and through belief they 
came to spiritual knowledge. 

The last thing we want to do is to believe, to be saved by faith. For 
faith involves the confession that we are absolutely helpless in ourselves 
to solve the problem of our existence. Faith is dying to self—it is re- 
nouncing all self-sufficiency, it is turning life over completely to Jesus 
Christ as the only One who can bring us eternal life. It is surrender, 
commitment, trust. It is the confidence that Jesus’ words “have the 
ring of eternal life,” and risking ourselves on him for time and eternity. 
Faith is not the intellectual acceptance of a body of religious ideas. It 
is rather personal trust in the Person of Jesus Christ forever. Christianity 
is Christ. Faith is turning life over to him, and receiving from him the 
gift of eternal life. 

St. Augustine once said, “God wants to give us something, but cannot 
because our hands are so full—there’s no place for him to put it.” Faith 
is the emptying of our human hands and the acceptance of God’s free 
gift of life. Faith is saying with Augustus Toplady : 

Nothing in my hand I bring 
Simply to Thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress, 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die. 


That is another way of saying, “Lord, to whom shall we go? You—and 
you alone—have the words of eternal life.” 
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The Enigma of Faith 


An Editorial 


Tue Fourth Gospel is an abiding enigma. It confronts us with problems 
on which the best minds of Christendom have worked for years, but 
which do not yield final answers to their quest. Three problems in 
particular stand out. The first is the relation of history to interpretation 
in the Gospel. The traditional view accepted the Fourth Gospel as 
forthright history. A critical comparison of it with the Synoptic Gospels, 
however, led most scholars to see a dramatic interpretive element in the 
Gospel, designed to convey theological rather than literal, historical 
truth. Some went so far as to deny any historical kernel behind the 
Fourth Gospel at all, ending up with Schweitzer’s “either-or” theory as 
far as history was concerned—if the Synoptics are historically based, 
then John is not. But if one accepts this view, he cannot rest easily in 
it, for history has a strange way of intruding itself in this Gospel, with 
its insistence that it is interpreting the meaning of solid historical events, 
not mere theological ideas. So, even for its historic value, the Fourth 
Gospel is being increasingly examined. 

A second riddle concerning the Fourth Gospel is the tension it em- 
bodies between “realized” and “futuristic” eschatology. Many have 
interpreted its eschatology as a brilliant effort to rid the early Christian 
church of the stigma of a Jewish eschatology which the Hellenistic 
world could not accept, and which the delay of the “end” proved false. 
And yet, to hold to this view, one is forced to feel that the author bungled 
in his attempt, for there are definite marks of a “futuristic” eschatology 
which no criticism can quite erase. 

A third problem involves the background of thought out of which 
the Fourth Gospel came. Was it Jewish or Hellenistic? Does it reflect 
the “adjustment” of the Gospel to the milieu of the Graeco-Roman 
world, or does its thought move within the framework of Palestinian 
Christianity? Until recently it might well have been argued that this 
problem had been solved on the side of the Hellenistic tone of the 
Gospel. Some recent studies, however, have sensed the Jewish tone of 
the entire work, and are setting their sails against the wind in this re- 
spect. Further studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls may aid in the solution 
of this problem. 
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In addition to these, the knotty problems of authorship, date, place 
of origin and destination, relation to the Synoptic Gospels, meaning of 
the Johannine symbols and the like still face the interpreter of this 
Gospel with perplexity. 

It is heartening that some of the best scholarly efforts of recent days 
have been given to the Fourth Gospel, embodying both critical studies 
and theological interpretation. There has been perhaps no area of the 
Bible to which so much concentrated excellence of thought has been 
given during the past two decades. The work of such scholars as Bult- 
mann and Schweizer in German, and Hoskyns, Temple, Strachan, Dodd, 
and Barrett in English, witness to the central attention which has been 
given to the Fourth Gospel in recent days. Although there is much dis- 
agreement among these writers, yet they are furthering the process of 
understanding the Gospel both by sharpening the problems, and offer- 
ing new evidence toward their solution. It may be that some of the 
problems concerning the Fourth Gospel will never find solution. Could 
it be that this is because the Lord to whom it bears witness remains for- 
ever an enigma, save to faith? Some of the perplexing questions of 
Synoptic study have yielded to the efforts of scholars. But that of which 
H. Scott Holland reminded us years ago is still apparent—namely, that 
the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels is an enigma, the riddle of whose 
nature is resolved for us only by the Fourth Gospel. The Synoptics con- 
front us with a historic figure the secret of whose life they do not explain. 
If the insight of the Fourth Gospel is valid, the Synoptic Jesus becomes 
a historic possibility. The combination of the historic and the eternal 
in the Man Jesus may be so truly reflected in the Fourth Gospel that it 
is most enigmatic where it is most historical. 

In any case, the Fourth Gospel, in spite of its critical difficulties, has 
been and remains one of the most treasured possessions of the church’s 
heritage. It speaks a word which men caught in the desperate struggle 
of life hear, not as an echo of the temporalities in which they are sub- 
merged, but as a voice from another and a higher world, where he 
reigns who is “the resurrection and the life.” It is our hope that this 
number of Interpretation will be useful to its readers in turning their 
attention to this great Gospel, in suggesting fruitful avenues of study, 
and in furthering the proclamation of its much-needed word in our 
time. 
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VI. Fundamentalism 
by GABRIEL HEBERT, S.S.M. 


I 


To accept Freedom is to accept a responsibility for making decisions. 
Is modern man prepared to accept this perilous Freedom as he faces the 
situations which confront him? Or will he abdicate his responsibility 
and surrender to mass movements and other forms of authoritarian pres- 
sure? In political and social matters, are we going to be led by move- 
ments of the fascist type embodying racial and nationalist sentiment, 
or in much the same spirit yield to communist propaganda? Or shall 
we engage in the continuous effort to keep our balance by a sane criti- 
cism of all these forces and movements, that is to say, a criticism which 
is positive and not merely destructive, and which begins with an honest 
self-criticism? Similarly, in the religious sphere there is a strong appeal 
to young people today to believe that the revelation of God has come 
down from heaven through an infallible church or an infallible Bible 
uncontaminated by any human error. A correspondent writes to me 
that he constantly meets young people who “having been intellectual 
agnostics for years, decide, now that they want to be Christians, that the 
only proper Christian that a man can be is a Roman Catholic.” In the 
same way, many others conclude that the only real Christianity is Funda- 
mentalist Evangelicalism. 

There is truth here, because the appeal that is being made, both in 
the political and in the religious spheres, is for a whole-hearted and en- 
tire self-devotion. Such was the appeal of Nazism in Germany 20 years 
ago; it was the call of “the race, the soil and the blood” coming to 
multitudes who felt the uselessness and the frustration of a clerk’s life 
in an office, with the prospect of one day owning an automobile and a 
villa in the suburbs; and in a few years Germany was full of young men 
marching shoulder to shoulder. The call of Christ through all the 
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Christian centuries has always been to an entire self-giving, since the 
day when four young men by the Sea of Galilee left all and followed 
him; but the form in which it presents itself in our day often seems to 
involve an abnegation of the critical spirit. And in both spheres those 
who call themselves the champions of Freedom are going to fail and be 
defeated, if they cannot learn the meaning of selfless self-abandonment 
to a Truth greater than the self. 

Somehow it is necessary to combine the two: to be at once critically 

alert, using the reason which has been given us to discern between truth 
and falsehood and act accordingly, and to be wholly docile and obedient 
to the Truth. This applies both in the political and in the religious 
spheres; but we who are Christians believe that faith in a real Truth 
finally depends on faith in the reality of God and the saving work of 
Jesus Christ. 
The criticism of the Bible is really only one aspect of this wider issue. 
, In the interpretation of the Bible we need at once to be critically alert 
to discern truth from falsehood, and wholly humble and docile to the 
word of God which comes to us in the Bible. It is not to be assumed 
that the mere acceptance of critical methods solves the problem for us; 
it does not. As Dr. Vidler has put it, “When we accept the most rigorous 
and radical critical standards, can we see the Bible, the Old Testament 
as well as the New, as a witness to God’s self-revelation and as the meet- 
ing-place of God with man? It looks as though this question will be the 
dominant one in Biblical Theology in the coming period,” and that the 
) answering of it “will occupy more than one generation.” 

Likewise the central problem of the ecumenical movement is this 
same tension between freedom of criticism and the whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the authority of the Word of God. We have the World 
Council of Churches; but it is easy to forget how much of Christendom 
} lies outside it—Roman Catholicism on the one side, and great numbers 
of “Bible-believing Protestants” on the other. The task of the ecumeni- 
cal movement is to bring both these in. But in both cases there is at 
present a most serious lack of intercourse and of mutual knowledge and 
understanding. Yet in both cases there are contacts and there are points 
of liaison; and these are very precious. 

For myself, this alienation and lack of knowledge was the big difficulty 
which lay before me when I accepted, as a duty laid upon me, a request 





1. A, R. Vidler, Witness to the Light. Hale Lectures for 1947 on the Theology of F. D. 
Maurice, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948), p. 163. 
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from the Student Christian Movement Press in London to write a book 
on Fundamentalism.” This book is now on the press; the present article 
follows the main lines of the book, but is a fresh treatment of the sub- 
ject, since naturally the subject has been very much in my thoughts 
since the book was completed. In a different way the same lack of 
knowledge has been my difficulty in writing this article; for my contacts 
have been mainly Australian and British, and I have little direct know- 
ledge of the Fundamentalist-Liberal controversy in America, and I do 
not see the Christian Beacon or the Moody Monthly or the Sunday 
School Times. My duty then in this article is to try to open up the 
theological and religious issues involved, remembering always that I 
write as a foreigner, and asking my American readers to accept me as 
such and to check up what I say against their own experience and 
knowledge. 

I have said that both with Roman Catholicism*® and with Funda- 
mentalism the points of liaison and contact are very precious. Our con- 
cern in this article is with the latter; and I can testify that in the writing 
of my book and criticism of it since it was written I have received much 
valuable help from “conservative evangelical” friends here in Australia. 
As a rule, these friends of ours do not like to be called Fundamentalists. 
The Rev. J. R. W. Stott, rector of All Souls’, Langham Place, London 
W, said of the word “Fundamentalism” in the course of the correspond- 
ence on the subject in The Times in August 1955, that it has become 
“almost a symbol for obscurantism, and is generally used as a term of 
opprobrium; it appears to describe the bigoted rejection of all biblical 
criticism, a mechanical view of inspiration, and an excessively literalist 
interpretation of Scripture.” Many of these Conservative Evangelicals 
are closely in touch with modern biblical theology; one of them said to 
me lately that “we are now getting some better scholars, and this is our 
hope for the future.” With such men fruitful discussion is readily pos- 





2. The title is Fundamentalism and the Church of God; it will be published, if all goes well, 
in June 1957. The American edition, by the Westminster Press, will be entitled Fundamentalism 
and the Church. 


3. Such as: the Anglo-catholic movement within the Anglican communion, which con- 
stitutes a really important bridge, so that one of our friends in the French Roman Catholic 
Church can say that the vocation of Anglicanism is to interpret Catholicism to the Protestant 
world, and Protestantism to the Catholic world; the fact that there are many in the Roman 
Church who take the keenest interest in the ecumenical movement (here I may mention the 
journals Istina, 25 Boulevard d’Auteuil, Boulogne-sur-Seine, France, and Irénikon, Prieuré 
bénédictine, Chévétogne, Belgium); the Week of Prayer for the Unity of All Christians, of 
which the late Paul Couturier was the illustrious founder; and the great spread of biblical study 
in the Roman Church, powerfully helped by the new translations of the Bible. 
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sible, on the ground of an affirmation of the biblical faith and an accept- 
ance in principle of biblical criticism. That is not to say that there is 
always agreement. 


II 


It is most important to see why the Fundamentalist movement makes 
so constraining an appeal. Properly, a Fundamentalist is one who affirms 
the Fundamentals of the faith, The name seems to have been derived 
from the series of booklets entitled The Fundamentals, issued in Chicago 
between 1909 and 1915, which were written in the heyday of liberal 
criticism which was first of all an analysis of documents and sources and 
interpreted the Bible as the record of a development of religion and 
morals. As against this, the Fundamentalists affirmed the reality of God 
and his action for our salvation. 

But we must see the movement first on its religious side. Here we must 
give honor where honor is due, to saints of God such as D. L. Moody or 
C. T. Studd, who not only believed the gospel, but accepted to the full 
its authority over their lives, literally leaving all to follow Christ and 
proclaim him to men. They saw their work as not their own but the 
Lord’s, and trusted him to provide for it. C. T. Studd was a quite out- 
standing English cricketer, who gave up a cricketing career which would 
have made his name a household word among English people, to go 
to China in 1887 as one of the “Cambridge Seven.”* For such as him, 
questions of biblical scholarship did not exist, any more than they did 
for St. Francis. His was the most heroic of lives, characterized by a quite 
amazing self-abandonment. His courtship was wholly unique. In China, 
he and his friends in times of desperate sickness turned to the Lord in 
believing prayer, and followed the apostolic precept of anointing with 
oil, even if the only oil available was kerosene, and they were healed. He 
laboured in many lands, and included a mission to students in America 
in 1896, in which the foundations of the Student Volunteer Movement 
and the Student Christian Movement were laid. In 1910 he sailed for 
the heart of Africa, at the age of 50, against all medical and other ad- 
vice, and lived there for 20 years more, till 1931. From Africa he wrote 
in 1913: “Before the whole world, and before the sleepy, lukewarm 
and namby-pamby Christian world, we will dare to trust our God, 
we will venture our all for HIM, we will live and we will die for HIM, 





4. His story is told in C. T. Studd, Cricketer and Pioneer, by Norman Grubb (London: Re- 
ligious Tract Society, 1933). 
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and we will do it with His joy unspeakable singing aloud in our hearts. 
We will 1000 times sooner die trusting in our Lord than live trusting in 
men.”” 

Such faith comes as a challenge to us; and by the word “challenge” 
I mean both a rebuke and a call to spiritual emulation. We can ask our- 
selves: Do we, in our critical and enlightened study of the Scriptures, 
really believe the faith to which they bear witness, and accept the au- 
thority of God over our own lives? When we study St. Paul, are our 
eyes fully opened to see with eyes of faith? How far do we substitute 
talk about “Christian ideals” for obedience to God’s own call and com- 
mand? How far do we appear in the eyes of the Fundamentalists—the 
good ones, not the bigoted ones—to be lukewarm, half-and-half Chris- 
tians? How far do we hinder them thereby from learning from us things 
that they greatly need to learn? 

For there are always great spiritual dangers lying in wait for enthu- 
siastic religious movements. The saints are right enough; their great 
faith makes them humble and distrustful of themselves, and able to laugh 
at themselves. Some of their followers will not be so; they will reflect 
on the difference between the “real Christians” who belong to the fel- 
lowship of the converted, and other Christians. There can be a repudia- 
tion of the sacraments of the church as unreal, of Baptism administered 
to unconscious infants and Communion given to seemingly unconverted 
church-members; sometimes a young person will speak of his parents 
as no better than pagans. With this can go a doctrine of perfectionism; 
those who have wholly given their lives to Christ will henceforth live 
without sin. One such, visiting our house here in Australia, said to one 
of us that since his conversion he had lived without sin for three weeks. 
There are great spiritual perils here: partly because there will be from 
time to time open sins and even scandals within the fellowship of the 
“real Christians,” and partly because this perfectionism itself can soon 
become an effort to seek salvation by human effort and “works.” Is it 
not Infant Baptism, after all, that really bears witness to the free un- 
merited grace of God?® 





5. This is reproduced in facsimile in Norman Grubb, After C. T, Studd: Sequel to the life of 
the famous pioneer-missionary (London: Lutterworth Press, 1939). This book tells the story of 
one of the “faith-missions.” Whereas most of our missionary societies do all they can to raise 
all the money that they can, and budget accordingly, the faith-missions trust the Lord implicitly 
even when the needed money is not to hand; they tell how again and again the money has 
turned up, often at the last moment. They are ordinarily undenominational, because their whole 
emphasis is on personal surrender to Christ. 


6. For those who read Swedish, these points are illustrated very remarkably in Stengrunden, 
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There is a parallel here, I think, with the Anabaptists of the Reforma- 
tion period, of whom Luther, Zwingli and Calvin could make nothing. 
Perhaps one of our historians may see fit to work out the parallel in de- 
tail. The reason seems to be that the Reformers were working with the 
traditional idea of the church, and labouring to make Wittenburg or 
Ziirich or Geneva Christian cities, reformed according to the word of 
God ; while the Anabaptists insisted that only the true believers were real 
Christians, and so insisted that only their believers’ baptism was true 
baptism, and the sacrament in the reformed churches was as unreal as 
that of the Roman Church. This connects up with the doctrine of the 
invisible church, namely that the true church of God consists only of 
the truly converted in all the denominations. 


Ill 


The Church. But there is no doubt at all that the biblical doctrine 
of the church is that of an imperfect visible society, first the Israel of the 
Old Covenant, then the church of the New Covenant. Only in the 
eschatological church of the future, when our Lord shall have come 
again and completed his purpose for man in his eternal and glorious 
Kingdom, will there be perfection and all sin be done away. Meanwhile 
in the visible society on earth there are the sinners as well as the faithful 
remnant, and the faithful themselves are conscious of many sins. But 
“if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous One; and he is the propitiation for our sins” (I John 2:1). 

There is no need to labour this point. In the Old Testament the 
Covenant is with Israel as a whole, not with some group of elect souls 
within it. In the New, the church is the New Israel, extended to em- 
brace all nations, and the Gentile members of it are equally “Abraham’s 
seed” (Gal. 3:31). The saving work of Christ is complete, “once for 
all”; all has been done for us, but the work of grace is still incomplete in 
us. The church on earth is a church of sinners, who are justified by God’s 
forgiving mercy. 

In the first four chapters of I Corinthians, we are shown that the 
ground of unity is the cross of Christ, and the first of the marks of this 
unity is Baptism (I Cor. 1:13, cf. 12:12); other such marks are the 
proclamation of the one gospel, and the one Eucharist (10:17), and the 





by Bo Giertz, now Bishop of Gothenburg (Stockholm, 1941) in the second of the three parts of 
which the book is composed, pp. 139-237. If I may refer again to my book Fundamentalism and 
the Church, a “digest” of these pages is there given in Chapter VIII. 
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office of the Apostle. From this follows the essential difference between 
the church of God and a sect; for the sectarian principle was showing 
itself at Corinth, in the self-styled adherents of Paul, Apollos, Cephas. 
These three names were all above reproach, and it was not wrong that 
they should have their disciples; just as it is not wrong now that there 
should be parties in the church. But at Corinth the partisans were 
showing the sectarian spirit, by their rivalry and exclusiveness. The evil 
of sectarianism is that the ground of unity appears now to be not 
the gospel of God, but gospel plus some self-chosen badge of allegiance. 

There is something of the sectarian spirit in our divisions; yet we have 
inherited those divisions, and we in the various denominations are living 
by the traditions of faith and worship which we have received. The 
sectarian spirit comes in when we assert our denominational positions 
for controversy’s sake, saying “I am of Luther,” “I of Calvin,” “I of the 
Pope,” and so on; and particularly when we assert our own denomina- 
tional self-sufficiency, and say, “We are wholly right, and have nothing 
to learn, and everyone who does not agree with us is wrong”. Therefore 
the ecumenical movement is of its very nature a movement of penitence, 
in which we confess the sin of our denominational self-sufficiency, and 
pray and labour that the “denominations” may become “parties” within 
a restored visible unity. On the other hand, it does appear that the 
Anabaptists of the Reformation period really were sectarians, in their 
assertion that they alone were “real Christians.” 

What then of the Fundamentalists? We must not make sweeping as- 
sertions, for many of them are very loyal churchmen, and think of 
themselves as belonging to the Evangelical party within the church. 
But it is true, and they will admit it, that there is a peril of sectarianism 
among them, as there is whenever there is a strong religious movement 
in the church. Nor is this surprising; for those who are striving to live 
according to the faith of the gospel find much to shock them in the life 
of the organized churches: modernistic denials of some of the funda- 
mentals of Christian doctrine, refusals to acknowledge the “wrath” of 
God, a substitution of justification by religion for justification by God’s 
Saving grace, and with all this a comfortable secularity and lack of the 
missionary spirit, like the Church of Laodicea which said that it was 
rich and had need of nothing, and knew not that it was wretched and 
miserable and poor and blind and naked. It is then not surprising if 
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Fundamentalists tend to have their own literature and Bible com- 
mentaries, and to live their life apart from the rest of us.’ 

But, as I have said, the contacts which exist between us and them 
are precious. So it is with the Roman Catholics; and many of us, as we 
read Roman Catholic periodicals, find ourselves continually looking to 
see whether the writers see and acknowledge those faults in the Roman 
communion of which we ourselves are painfully conscious. Often they 
do; and indeed reunion cannot possibly come till the Roman Church 
accepts her own share of penitence for the schisms of Christendom. 

And so it is with the Fundamentalists. There are those among them 
who are ready to make approaches and to make contacts. We on our 
side must recognize the obstacles which we and our churches make in the 
way of those contacts, and labour in a truly penitent spirit for the re- 
moval of the obstacles. Above all we must show that we believe and 
are sure that the ground of Christian unity lies in the gospel of God, and 
that alone. And we must be aware that the unity to which God calls us 
demands very much love and patience; we must not be surprised if there 
are continual tensions. The ecumenical task to which God calls us can 
never be accomplished by victories in controversy. You or I have done 
no good at all when we have demonstrated that the other side are 
wrong; for by doing so we have probably made it difficult for the other 
side to see the things which, as we believe, the Lord wants them to see. 
They will only see these things when they find them out for themselves. 

And here I have stated the difficulty which besets me in the remainder 
of this article. I have to say that with regard to the Bible I believe that 
the Fundamentalists are in some ways wrong. The trouble is that a book 
or an article is necessarily a monologue; but a real discussion is a dia- 
logue. I shall try to show how in several important points many of them 
are one with us in principle. But there still remain some accute 
differences. 


IV 


The Bible. We all agree that the problem about the Bible arises 
from this, that it is God’s Book, in which his word is spoken, and yet it 
was written by men. God’s word comes to us with authority; as we 
shall have to answer to him in the Day of Judgment, so now it is pre- 





7. A movement of a very sectarian character is the International Council of Christian 
Churches, which sets itself up as a would-be rival to the World Council of Churches, See Carl 
McIntyre, The Modern Tower of Babel (Collingswood, N. J.: Christian Beacon Press, 1949). 
But my own fundamentalist friends will have nothing to do with this. 
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sumption and sin in us if we criticize the word which God speaks. But 
that word is conveyed to us in the Bible through men, who share in our 
common human frailty; therefore we must study the Bible critically, for 
to be uncritical is to be unintelligent and to surrender the power to dis- 
cern the truth which is spoken in the books. It is necessary to be at once 
critical and docile, at once alert and humble. Many who write about 
the Bible are at fault here, who in pronouncing judgment on St. Paul’s 
teaching are really pronouncing judgment on their own lack of spiritual 
understanding. 

The Bible is at once divine and human. So is the church. So is our 
Lord. But it does not follow that the relation of the divine and the 
human is in these three instances the same. Our Lord is the Son of 
God incarnate, and in his human life he was without sin. The church 
is in its nature and character divine; but it is composed of men, and as 
the Anglican Article states, the Church of Rome “hath erred,” as have 
other local and national churches. The Bible is the Book of the Church 
of God under the two Covenants, and the writers of it were sinful men; 
but the books were canonized by the church as the “canon” or standard 
of its faith and its way of life; therefore the church’s practice stands to 
be judged by the Bible. 

Yet while these differences exist, there remains a parallel between the 
doctrine about the Bible and the Christology. On the one side there is 
the Nestorian heresy, that our Lord was so holy and so good a man that 
he became at last worthy to be called divine and rank as the Son of 
God. Similarly it is plain Nestorianism to say that the Bible at its best 
and highest points is so noble and inspiring that it can be called inspired, 
and the word of God. On the other side, there is the Monophysite 
heresy, which has always been the peril of orthodox-minded Christians, 
namely so to worship our Lord as God as to lose sight of his true man- 
hood, and allow the human nature to be swallowed up in the divine; 


and similarly with regard to the Bible. 


The wider bearings of Monophysitism are suggested in these words 
of R. H. Fuller: 


We have this treasure, the word of God, in earthen vessels. It is part of the 
condescension of God that He should have stooped to declare His word through 
the words of fallible men. This is the pattern of divine condescension which runs 
through the whole of God’s self-communication to man—in His Incarnation in 
the Man Jesus, in His body the Church, in His use of the frail elements of water, 
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bread and wine in the two sacraments of the Gospel. The Church has constantly 
been tempted to overlook or deny this wondrous condescension—in Monophy- 
sitism which denies our Lord’s true human nature, in transubstantiation which 
denies the physical reality of the elements of the bread and wine, in Romanism 
with its belief in an infallible Church, and in Fundamentalism which denies the 
reality of the Bible as a very human book. All the way through, we have to dis- 
cern the treasure in the earthen vessels: the divinity in Christ’s humanity, His 
body and blood in the bread and wine, the Israel of God in that body of fallible 
and sinful men which we call the Church, the Word of God in the fallible 
words of men.® 


I do not quote this in order to score a controversial point; for, as we 
shall see in a moment, the Fundamentalist leaders are most anxious to 
affirm “the reality of the Bible as a very human book.” The real question 
is both whether they succeed in escaping from the Monophysite pit, and 
whether the rest of us are falling into the Nestorian pit and failing to do 
justice to the word of God in the Scripture. Let us then proceed with 
the discussion. 

There can be little doubt that the “dictation-theory” of inspiration is 
pure Monophysitism: the theory that the human writers were passive 
under the influence of Inspiration, like the pagan Sibyl inspired by 
Apollo, or: the oracle of Delphi, or as in the Jewish legend that the 
translators of the Septuagint had independently produced an identical 
version.’ It seems likely that it was the influence of this pagan notion 
of inspiration that moved some of the early Fathers in this direction. 

I imagine that many Fundamentalists, especially those of little educa- 
tion, hold and teach this “dictation-theory.” But it is vigorously repu- 
diated by such men as Archdeacon T. C, Hammond,” who for many 
years has been the leader of the Conservative Evangelicals in Australia; 
we have seen how it is disavowed by J. R. W. Stott of London. 


I have before me a paper by Dr. Packer," a young Evangelical 
scholar of great ability, in which he first notes with regard to the word 
“inspiration” that whereas most people use the word of books or of their 
writers, to denote the “inspired result,” it should properly be used of 





8. R. H. Fuller, in the Religious Book Club Bulletin (London: Student Christian Movement, 
Jan., 1956). 

g. This legend is vigorously repudiated by St. Jerome, Apologia adversus libros Rufini, ii, 25. 

10. As in his widely-circulated little book, Inspiration and Authority (Inter-Varsity Papers, 
No. 3) p. 23 ff. 

11. In a little popular journal, C.S.S.M., issued by the Children’s Special Service Mission, 
London, Aug. 1956. 
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God’s action in inspiring them to say the things that he intended to be 
said. He then goes on to denounce the dictation-theory, and complains 
that Liberals are apt to assume that all Fundamentalist writers hold it, 
and that in demolishing it they have demolished Fundamentalism. He 
then gives instances of how the human element comes in: often it is 
clear that the writers did not think that they were writing canonical 
Scripture; they used historical research (Luke 1:3), and written sources 
(Kings and Chronicles), and even wholesale borrowing (Jude and II 
Peter) ; and a book might pass through several editions and revisions 
over a period of centuries before reaching its final form (Prov. 10:1, 
24:23, 25:1). “The Spirit’s inspiring activity, like all His operation in 
and upon human personality, was (to use an old but invaluable techni- 
cal term) concursive; that is to say, He acted in and through and by 
means of the activity of the writers, in such a way that their thinking 
and writing were both free and spontaneous and elicited and controlled, 
and what they wrote was not only their own work but also the Spirit’s 
work.” 

Nor is it universally held that the story of Adam and Eve is a literal 
and factual narrative, so that there was a “real” serpent which stood on 
its tail and uttered human words. No doubt the literalists hold that the 
story must be factually true because they (rightly) believe that there was 
a real Fall of man; man as God made him originally, was obedient to 
God and stood in right relation to him, but at the beginning of our race 
man took a wrong turn and chose the way of disobedience and rebellion. 
But these others, while firmly holding this do not regard the Adam and 
Eve story as literal history. So Archdeacon Hammond writes in the 
Preface to the latest (1954) edition of his book for students In Under- 
standing be Men: “A very early review challenged the author with as- 
serting that the story of the Fall is literal. He may be permitted to ob- 
serve that the real bone of contention has to do with the question, Is it 
the story of a literal Fall? While an unintelligent literalism must be re- 
sisted, at no point can it be conceded that the Bible story consists of 
fanciful imagery. The divine Spirit graciously employs all forms of 
human speech, including allegory and parable, but He effectively controls 
the minds of the writers so that allegory and parable convey truth.”” 





12. The New Bible Handbook, ed. G. T. Manley, (London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1947), 
p. 127: “Chapters ii and iii (of Genesis) have much in common with the closing chapters of 
Revelation, and in both it is hard to say where the literal ends and the symbolic begins.” A 
profound remark. 
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In other words, there are many different literary genres in the Bible: 
parable and allegory; poetry of many kinds from the Ballad of Deborah 
to the wisdom literature; prophecy and apocalyptic prediction; plain 
historical narrative such as that of the latter part of David's reign, and 
the Gospels whose genre is quite different from that of the ordinary 
modern biography; and many of the Evangelical leaders fully recognize 
this. But it is far from being universally recognized; and there is a con- 
tinual tension with the literalistic view, according to which it seems so 
plain and straightforward to say that if the Bible is true it must be 
literally true. 

But it is just at this point that multitudes in our day fall foul of the 
Bible, arguing that because many of the early narratives in Genesis are 
not true, therefore the Bible is not the word of God. Unfortunately the 
New Bible Commentary (London: Inter Varsity Fellowship, 1949) 
misses an opportunity here, with regard to such instances as the story of 
Adam and Eve, Cain’s wife, the longevity of the patriarchs, Lot’s wife, 
Balaam’s ass, the battle of Beth-horon when the sun hasted not to go 
down for a whole day, the shadow going back ten degrees on the dial of 
Ahaz, or Jonah and the Whale. In some of these instances “natural ex- 
planations” are suggested, but mostly the literal truth of the stories is 
maintained. There was surely an opportunity here to explain that 
“miracle” did not present the same difficulty then that it does in our 
scientific age, and that in a miracle-story the writer could be concerned 
to express the truth of the presence and providence of God to which our 
age is so singularly blind; in other words, to stress the religious meaning 
which it was the writer’s intention to express, and at the least to soft- 
pedal the mere factual accuracy of the story. But as a rule it is the 
literal truth of the story that is insisted on. 

Is it not the word “inerrancy” that is responsible for much of the 
trouble? Surely this word is a most serious misfit, and is-altogether in- 
adequate to express the truth of the Bible. It is of course a paradox to 
assert that the Book of God’s truth contains error. But it is undeniable 
that there are various “levels” of truth and of error; the words “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 8:32) 
are on a completely different level from the true statement that Bethany 
was fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem (John 11:18). 

The trouble is that the word “inerrancy” is a negative word, like the 
words “infallibility” and “sinlessness”; and all these three words are 
inadequate to convey the meaning that the Bible is seeking to express. 
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It is true indeed that our Lord was without sin, and that this is said in 
so many words in John 8:46, II Cor. 5:21, Hebrews 4:15, I Pet. 2:22; 
but we really need positives, such as that his sacred humanity was “full 
of grace and truth” (John 1:14), or “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ”. Mere sinlessness by itself is 
negative; we could think of a Pharisee who never broke any of the 
multitudinous Sabbath rules. Similarly, with regard to the Bible, phrases 
such as “inspired by God” (II Tim. 3:16) or “being moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (II Pet. 1:21) are positives, and the Holy Ghost speaks not only 
through records of plain fact, but by parable, symbol, imagery, which 
interpret what the plain facts mean. But almost inevitably, as the word 
“sinless” suggests a code of law, so the words “inerrant” and “infallible” 
suggest truths stated in the form of propositions. For myself, I find it 
shocking when I read in a Roman Catholic periodical that St. Paul was 
infallible. —The word is a complete misfit, to describe St. Paul’s in- 
spired utterance. 

It is to be feared that this word “inerrancy” has a subtly bad influence. 
The nemesis of it is seen when prophecy is interpreted as if it were mere 
prediction, and the expositor’s attention is so concentrated on the literal 
and detailed fulfillment of predictions that the prophet’s theological 
teaching is left almost out of sight. There is a bad instance of this in the 
exposition of Daniel in the Inter-Varsity Fellowship Commentary, by 
Edward. Young, where great care is taken over the identification of the 
four animal kingdoms, in Ch. 7, but our Lord’s use of the term “Son of 
Man” is only just noticed. The same applies to the Book of the Revela- 
tion,’® where the attention paid to the number 666, or Babylon the Great 
Harlot, or the Millennium, has in countless expositions of the Book 
crowded out its real message about the glory of God and of the Lamb, 
the martyr-church, the fearful embodiment of all evil in the Antichrist, 
and the certainty of God’s righteous judgment of all evil and his final 
victory in Christ’s eternal and glorious Kingdom. 

The influence of the word “inerrancy” is again seen in the insistence 
throughout the Inter-Varsity Fellowship Commentary on “conservative” 
opinions with regard to the authorship of the books; though here also 
there are exceptions, as when it is acknowledged that Ecclesiastes is not 
the work of King Solomon. Everyone has a right to hold conservative 
opinions in these matters, provided, that he can justify them on critical 





13. Not however in the Inter-Varsity Fellowship Commentary; Beasley-Murray on this Book 
is excellent, 
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grounds, and that he recognizes that they are only opinions. But the 
weakness of the case for holding, for instance, that the whole Book of 
Isaiah is the work of Isaiah of Jerusalem can be very conveniently 
studied on pp. 558-562 of the Commentary, by W. Fitch, where it seems 
plain that the critical conclusion which he reaches is not reached on 
critical grounds; in other words, that the scientific duty of following the 
evidence where it leads is not regarded. 

Another instance might be found in the tendency to make parade of 
archaeological discoveries to demonstrate the “truth” of the Bible. It 
is natural that these discoveries have in fact at many points vindicated 
the testimony of the biblical writers. But it was sheer propaganda when 
Sir Charles Marston in 1935 gave to an archaeological book the title The 
Bible Is True; such a title naturally raises a query in the reader’s mind 
of the disinterestedness of the writer’s scientific work. In the astronomi- 
cal, geological, and biological sphere, most of us are continually coming 
across instances where we suspect that an abstruse scientific argument is 
being manipulated to support such a thesis as that there really was a 
Flood over the whole world about 2345 B.C., or that the order of the six 
days of the creation can be upheld on scientific grounds. The outcry 
against Darwin 100 years ago is by no means dead. 

A final point about the unsuitableness of the word “inerrancy” is 
this: that the “literal” and, indeed, materialistic notion of truth to 
which it leads is itself a product of our scientific-minded age. 

The amazing success of physical science in penetrating the secrets of 
the visible world and making possible the machines which have revolu- 
tionized our ways of living, gives science an immense prestige in the 
popular mind. The materialistic truth of physical fact is imagined as 
the typical form of all truth. Theology on the other hand is thought of 
as consisting of religious opinions, based on moral and spiritual ideals, 
and so as an essentially subjective rationalization of human aspirations 
and hopes. 

It seems to be the fact that Fundamentalism makes a special appeal 
to scientific students, and perhaps this is the reason for it. Coming to 
the Bible, they look first to find its statements to be literally and factually 
true, for such is the truth that they understand. One finds something of 
the same even among theological students proper; I remember once two 
or three in a class who protested that the Transfiguration of our Lord 
could not be a “vision,” even though it is so described in the Gospel 
(Matt. 17:9). They wanted an “objective” Transfiguration, such as 
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might have been visible to any chance passer-by. Yet only three chosen 
disciples were permitted to see the Transfiguration, and it may be that 
at that time only they were capable of seeing even the visible sight; for 
the whole meaning of that which was visually seen lay on the spiritual 
level, as an outward and visible sign mediating a truth that belonged to 
the region of spirit. 

It is often claimed by Fundamentalists that the literal interpretation 
which they give of the Bible is the same that has been held from the 
beginning, till the rise of Liberal Criticism a century and a half ago; 
they say that inerrancy and infallibility have always been ascribed to 
the Bible. But if the “literal” interpretation involves the materialistic 
view of truth of which we are thinking, this is a most questionable as- 
sertion. The Fathers did not hold such a view of Truth; they did not 
question the literal facts, but they were looking all the time for a truth 
of spiritual things lying behind the visible things. They could take the 
scarlet thread hung by Rahab out of her window in the wall of Jericho 
as signifying the precious Blood of Christ; or again, Origen in his 
exegesis of Numbers 21: 16-18, about Moses finding for the Israelites in 
the wilderness a well of water, makes a beautiful discourse about the 
Water of Life, which is really an exegesis not of Numbers but rather of 
John 4:14 and 7:37.'* This was indeed a meaning read into the text 
rather than read out of it. But the Bible text was being taken as a 
vehicle of truth lying on a deeper level than that of the actual finding 
of water by Israel in the desert. 

The insistence of conservative theologians of many schools, of which 
Fundamentalism is only one, on the literal and factual truth of all the 
statements in the Bible, is really a new thing.” It arises out of the 
materialistic mentality of our scientific age, which assumes that the 
truth of the biblical statements must be literal and factual truth. Is not 
this the reason why it is insisted with such vigour that the Book of 
Daniel must have been written by a man called Daniel who was taken 
captive in Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar? Is not this the reason why 
the man in the street thinks that if Balaam’s ass did not speak with a 
human voice, the Bible is not true? Yet the Bible is among all books 
the supreme witness to the reality of a truth that is true but is not 
capable of being fully expressed by merely materialistic language. 





14. See for this my book The Authority of the Old Testament (Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 
1947), Pp. 272-274, where an extended paraphrase of Origen’s exposition is given. 


15. See The Authority of the Old Testament, op. cit., pp. 93-100, where the argument is 
mainly based on Michael Roberts, The Modern Mind (London: Faber and Faber, 1937). 
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Conclusion. In conclusion I desire to return to the point at which this 
paper began, and speak of the need for critical alertness and the acccep- 
tance of the responsibility for making decisions on the one hand, and on 
the other for entire humility and docility towards the word which God 
speaks and towards truth in all its forms: and this, in the political and 
social spheres as well as in the religious. 

The point is this: We believe that God so loved the world, that the 
Lamb of God takes away the sin of the world, that here on earth God’s 
Name is to be hallowed, his Kingdom come, his will be done, as it is in 
heaven. It is the whole life of man that is redeemed to God, not only 
his religious life. The world, however much it has gone astray, is yet 
God’s world, and Christ is the universal spiritual King. 

Then we look at the actual world: not only the professed atheism of 
Soviet Russia, but also the practical atheism of the politics and com- 
merce of our Western world, the deep-lying secularization of our life, 
with the resentment against our imperialism and colonialism that is felt 
throughout Asia and Africa; and with all this, the weakness of the 
church of God and its divisions, and its tendency to an individualistic 
pietism that turns aside from the conquest of the actual world to a 
concern with personal salvation. 

Christian faith, grounded in the death and resurrection of Christ our 
Lord, must be a triumphant faith. Yet the state of the actual is so 
menacing that we are tempted to fear; to a fear which dare not face up 
to the realities of the actual world, but retreats back into the securities 
of the past, to a conservatism which wishes to put the clock back. Thus, 
conservatively-minded Christians in Britain, in holding to “Christianity,” 
are in danger of really pinning their faith to those things for which the 
British Empire stood in the old days of the pax britannica, when the 
British Fleet seemed to stand as the guardian of international justice 
throughout the world. But those days are gone; and what is left? The 
situation is of course fundamentally the same for America as for Britain. 

Theologically, Liberalism fails us here. It sought to make a “re- 
statement” of an old message, using a new language and new thought- 
forms; but in fact it was so subservient to the intellectual fashions of its 
day that it was not a genuine restatement of the old Christian gospel, but 
a substitution of something else for it." In place of the old faith that 
the Son of God for us men and for our salvation came down from 





16. For all this, cf Langmead Casserley, The Bent World (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955), PP. 228-230. 
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heaven, it substituted a faith in the value of religion in assisting human 
progress towards a better social order. And politically, Liberalism has 
been individualistic and has been optimistic, always hoping that men 
will act up to their ideals. 

What then of Fundamentalism? It has always been and is today 
acutely critical of the liberal spirit; it confronts this humanism with a 
living faith in God and in his Christ. But is this living faith really carried 
out into life? (In what follows, I am criticizing not only Fundamentalists 
but also many others of us who take what is essentially the same line.) 
There is, first, a retreat from the menacing difficulties of the world into 
a purely personal religion, as though this world, which with all its sins 
is nevertheless God’s world, were not a place in which God’s will is to 
be sought in the common social life of men, but were simply and solely 
an arena in which souls created for God are to make the decision which 
will ensure their eternal welfare. Second, there is in evidence a conserva- 
tism, both political and theological. In many quarters political conser- 
vatism is very strongly in evidence, not least in the issues raised by 
Communism; there is a strong tendency to condemn in toto both Com- 
munism itself and everything that savours of it, and a refusal to weigh 
it up and try to see if it does not contain, in however distorted a form, 
some elements that are genuinely Christian. As for theological con- 
servatism, there is a strong tendency to seek “re-statement” which con- 
sists in simply reaffirming theological positions held by our forefathers, 
while neglecting the new questions which modern knowledge raises. 

But those who believe the gospel of the Resurrection are called to a 
forward-looking faith, at once humble and obedient to God’s revelation 
in Christ, and alert and critical in regard to all the issues of the day. 
This is not the sort of criticism that the old Liberals used to give us, 
criticizing the Scriptures in an attitude of humble deference to human 
science; for that was to put the matter the wrong way round. What we 
need is a critical spirit which is obedient to the gospel of God which is 
our only hope, and therefore critical of the words and opinions and 
theories of men. It is possible to believe whole-heartedly the faith by 
which the church of God has always lived, while acknowledging defects 
and limitations of view in the Fathers, in mediaeval scholasticism, in 
Tridentine orthodoxy, in Protestant orthodoxy. It is possible to face up 
to the problems of the modern world, having faith in the Lord God as 
the Lord of history and as the Judge of all men at the last and therefore 
also the Judge of men in his judgments which are worked out in history; 
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and such a faith absolutely demands a critical weighing-up of human 
theories and policies. It is a conflict in which our fellow-Christians 
throughout the world have a share; those who live amid racial tension 
in South Africa; the Christians in Nasser’s Egypt; the Christians in 
Soviet Russia or Communist China. Have those who live amid pagan 
or atheistic surroundings a harder task than we? Or is our task really as 
hard who live in countries which are nominally Christian but in which 
most of the issues are confused? In all cases, our faith in the Resurrec- 
tion demands that we “prove all things, hold fast that which is good, 
and abstain from all appearance of evil.” 
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Old Testament Literature, 1955-1956 


by Cuartes T. Frirscu 


Many and varied are the books which appear on the Bible in the course of a 
year. In this article we are noting only the more important ones which have 
appeared in the Old Testament field from 1955 to October, 1956. It is hoped 
that the brief descriptive comments on these works will aid the Bible student 
in choosing judiciously the books that will be most helpful to him in his study 
of the Scriptures. 


1. THe Brste in Generat—One of the chief goals of biblical scholarship is 
to attain the best possible translation of the Bible text with the use of the best 
possible tools of research that are at hand. Every year, therefore, sees new trans- 
lations of the Scriptures in whole or in part, or new editions of earlier transla- 
tions. One of the best translations of the Old Testament appeared in 1917 under 
the auspices of the Jewish Publication Society of America. This has now been 
revised and published in a second edition, The Holy Scriptures, according to the 
Masoretic Text. The members of the Catholic Biblical Association of America 
have published the third volume of their new translation of the Bible, compris- 
ing The Sapiential Books (fob to Sirach). Short introductions and textual as 
well as informative notes make this a useful volume for students of Wisdom 
Literature. Another Catholic translation by R. A. Knox is now available in a 
one-volume edition in Britain (1955) and in America (1956). The New Tes- 
tament translation of this Knox edition came out originally in 1945, and the 
Old in 1949. Also the separate Old Testament volumes of the Jerusalem Bible 
have now been issued in a single volume. These excellent translations, edited 
under the direction of Pére de Vaux of the Dominican School in Jerusalem, are 
accompanied by exegetical and textual notes which make the work useful not 
only to French readers. A scholarly and.instructive study of the theories which 
have guided translators in the past is found in Principles and Problems of Biblical 
Translation: Some Reformation Controversies and their Background, by W. 
Schwarz. Philo, Augustine, and Jerome, together with Reuchlin, Erasmus, and 
Luther are discussed in this volume which has an introductory note by C. H. 
Dodd. 
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Some helpful tools for biblical research have appeared throughout the year. 
B. H. Kelly and D. G. Miller have edited a most valuable work for the serious 
Bible student, entitled Tools for Bible Study. It is a collection of articles, written 
by different authors, that appeared in Interpretation during the course of several 
years on such subjects as concordances, Hebrew and Greek grammars, commen- 
taries, Bible dictionaries, etc. The two-volume supplement, Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, edited by L. A. Loetscher, attempts to 
bring the newly reprinted New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge up to date. A brief summary of recent research on The Text, Canon, and 
Principal Versions of the Bible, written by several scholars, has been extracted 
from the two-volume supplement just noted and published as a separate work. 
The work on the invaluable Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
is progressing with the appearance of two new fascicles on terms from pistis to 
plasso, and plasso to ploutos. 

The geography of the Holy Land is the theme of some excellent works, pub- 
lished both here and in Israel. Beautiful, detailed maps of the Bible lands may be 
procured in Israel, as well as general works and more technical monographs on 
biblical geography. For American readers Grollenberg’s beautifully illustrated 
Atlas de la Bible, originally written in Dutch, is now available in English. A 
completely new Rand McNally Bible Atlas, edited by E. G. Kraeling, and a new 
edition of the well-known Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible are welcome 
additions to this important field of biblical studies. S. Perowne, a grandson of 
the famous British exegete and long connected with British affairs in the Holy 
Land, has written a fascinating book, The One Remains, on present-day Jerusa- 
lem. Another indispensable tool for Old Testament studies, Pritchard’s Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, has been revised and enlarged to include new material from 
South Arabic, Akkadian, Canaanite, and Aramaic sources. A separate edition 
of this new material has been provided by the publisher for $1.00. Helpful works 
recently published on the life and customs of biblical times include Coins of Bible 
Days, F. A. Banks, Life and Language in the Old Testament, by M. E. Chase, 
Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by E. W. Heaton, and The Bible and 
People Who Lived and Wrote It, by R. S. Reynolds. Bible students will be glad 
to learn that I. M. Price’s Ancestry of Our English Bible is now obtainable in a 
third revised edition. 


2. Brste CoMMENTARIES—With the appearance of Vol. 5 (Eccles., Song of 
Sol., Isaiah, Jeremiah) and Vol. 6 (Lam., Ezek., Dan., Twelve Prophets) in 
1956, The Interpreter’s Bible lacks but one volume before being completed. This 
daring venture of faith on the part of the Abingdon Press in the commentary 
field has been rewarded by record breaking sales far beyond the most optimistic 
expectations of the editors. This heartening response should encourage other re- 
ligious presses in America to enter this field and supply the tremendous demand 
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for first-rate commentaries in English. The Twentieth Century Bible Commen- 
tary, edited by G. H. Davies, A, Richardson and C. L. Wallis, has also been re- 
vised and published in an American edition. (The British revised edition is 
known as The Teachers’ Commentary). In spite of the imposing list of contribu- 
tors and the useful introductory articles which reflect the advances made by 
scholarship since 1932 in both Old and New Testament studies, the book suffers 
greatly because the commentary material in it is far too brief to be of any value. 
Das Heilige Schrift in deutscher Uebersetzung Echter Bibel: Das Alte Testament, 
I. Genesis-Rut, edited by F. Noetscher, is a reissue in one volume of the commen- 
taries on the first eight books of the Old Testament published separately between 
1949-1952. This work represents the conservative Roman Catholic point of view 
in biblical scholarship. 

The structure of the Pentateuch is the subject of two new studies which aban- 
don the old Wellhausen approach. I. Lewy’s rather fantastic views about the 
origin of the Torah as outlined in his The Growth of the Pentateuch will hardly 
supplant those of Wellhausen, nor will W. J. Martin’s attempt to dethrone the 
documentary hypothesis in his Stylistic Criteria and the Analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch be readily accepted by scholars. D. Bonhoeffer’s theological commentary 
on Gen. 1-3—Schoepfung und Fall: Theologische Auslegung von Genesis 1-3— 
strongly reflects the views of Von Rad and Zimmerli. Genes, Genesis and Evolu- 
tion, by J. W. Klotz, revives the old arguments against evolution. A. Bruno con- 
tinues his studies of the rhythmic structure of the Old Testament text in four 
new volumes: Die Buecher Fosua-Richter-Ruth, Die Buecher Samuel, Die 
Buecher der Koenige, Das Hohe Lied; das Buch Hiob. J. M. Myers, in The 
Linguistic and Literary Form of the Book of Ruth, concludes that the Book of 
Ruth was handed down orally for centuries in poetic form and then written in 
prose in post-exilic times, a thesis which does not appear too convincing. An ex- 
cellent commentary has been written on Chronicles by W. Rudolph in the Hand- 
buch zum Alten Testament series. The valuable Torch Bible Commentaries 
have been augmented by a new volume on Esther, Song of Songs, Lamentations 
by G. A. F. Knight. A second edition of Les Psaumes (Le Sainte Bible de férusa- 
lem) by R. Tournay and R. Schwab, assisted by J. Gélineau and Th.-G. Chif- 
flot, with helpful notes and a revised translation of the text, is welcomed by all 
students of the Psalms, as well as the second edition of A. Weiser’s excellent two 
volumes on the Psalms in Das Alte Testament Deutsch. G. Emerson has ar- 
ranged ninety-one psalms in groups for devotional purposes in Psalms: A Selec- 
tion Arranged for Personal Devotions. In a cultic study of the Psalms, H. Birke- 
land finds that The Evildoers in the Book of the Psalms are foreigners, a view 
which can hardly be maintained in every instance of the use of the term. 

The literature on the Wisdom Books of the Old Testament has been greatly 
enriched by a new volume, Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East, 
which is composed of twenty-two articles contributed by scholars from twelve 
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countries in honor of H. H. Rowley. These essays, which range in subject matter 
from Sumerian wisdom texts to Messianism in the Sapiential books of the Old 
Testament, are an important contribution to biblical studies. Two good com- 
mentaries on Wisdom books may also be noted; Le Livre de Job, by J. Stein- 
mann, and Das Buch Jesus Sirach, by O. Schilling. R. Gordis’ thorough study 
of Koheleth—the Man and his World appears now in its second edition with ad- 
ditional notes and bibliographical material. 

Special interest in the prophets is shown by the large number of works that 
have been published this past year in this field. Two good general works on the 
prophets are found in J. Chaine’s God’s Heralds and A. Neher’s L’Essence du 
Prophetisme. W. G. Williams discusses the relevance of the prophets for the 
Christian in The Prophets—Pioneers to Christianity. M. F. Unger, of Dallas 
Seminary, adds to his rapidly growing list of works Great Neglected Bible Prophe- 
cies. In Second Isaiah’s Message, P. A. H. de Boer gives his translation of Isaiah 
40-55 with pertinent exegetical notes, as well as reflections on the nature and 
work of the Servant. The second volume on Jeremiah (Chaps. 25: 15-52:34) 
by A. Weiser has appeared in Das Alte Testament Deutsch series. It includes 
several general articles on the life and times of Jeremiah and his influence on Old 
Testament religion. C, R. Erdman has added commentaries on Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel to his series on Old Testament books. G. A. Birmingham’s useful work, 
jeremiah the Prophet, is the American edition of an earlier British volume, God’s 
Iron. G. Fohrer and K. Galling have published a completely new work on 
Ezekiel in the Handbuch zum Alten Testament series which is indispensable for 
a serious study of the book. Two new commentaries on Daniel have appeared 
recently, one by J. A. Bewer in the Harper's Annotated Bible Series, and the 
other by E. W. Heaton in the Torch Bible Series. The former is unfortunately 
too brief and sketchy to be of much value; the latter is far more complete and 
up to date. A one volume Bible Commentary: the Minor Prophets, by T. F. K. 
Laetsch has been published by the Concordia Press. R. S. Cripps’ valuable 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Amos is now available in 
a second edition. 


3. BrsticaL THEoLocy—Thoughtful interest in this field of biblical studies 
continues as the following survey of works on Old Testament theology seems to 
indicate. Of a general character is The Bible Today: Historical, Social, and 
Literary Aspects of the Old and New Testaments, originally published in Great 
Britain, but now obtainable in an American edition. Sponsored by The Times 
of London, it consists of a valuable group of essays by twenty-eight different 
contributors on various phases of the Bible as they have been affected by recent 
discoveries and research. Mention may also be made here on the well deserved 
Festschrift in honor of S. Mowinckel, and Volume XXVI (1955) of the He- 
brew Union College Annual, both of which contain outstanding articles on 
biblical theology and related subjects. 
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In The Rediscovery of the Bible, now obtainable in an American edition, W. 
Neil discusses the basic biblical themes for the student and teacher of the Bible. 
In line with this work, F. Eakin’s Bible Study for Grownups may also be recom- 
mended. The actual practice and method of Bible reading and study are con- 
sidered in the following books: R. M. Brown, The Bible Speaks to You, F. C. 
Grant, How to Read the Bible, D. T. Niles, Reading the Bible To-day, E. H. 
Rece and W. A. Beardslee, Reading the Bible. Le Probléme Biblique dans le 
Protestantisme, ed. by J. Boisset, is a collection of seven excellent essays on the 
relation between the Old and New Testaments by such outstanding authors as 
W. Eichrodt, O. Cullmann, and others. A penetrating review of ancient and 
modern principles of interpretation is found in R. E. Brown’s The Sensus Plenior 
of Sacred Scripture, as well as a defense of the sensus plenior method of interpret- 
ing Scripture which lies somewhere between a crass literalism and unbridled 
allegorization. In Scripture and Tradition, edited by F. W. Dillistone, five schol- 
ars discuss the place of tradition in the church from the beginnings of Christianity 
to the present time. An excellent survey of the use of the Old Testament in the 
church since the Reformation is found in E. G. Kraeling’s The Old Testament 
Since the Reformation. 

Following the more classical theological categories, E. Jacob discusses the 
Théologie de PAncien Testament under the themes of God, man, and salvation. 
In an interesting introduction the author traces the discipline of Old ‘Testament 
theology from its beginnings in the Old Testament itself to its revival in recent 
times, B. Youngman has contributed the first volume to a proposed four-volume 
series entitled Background to the Bible. Written mainly for students in secondary 
schools, this work, which has many valuable illustrations and maps, deals with 
the geographical, social, and religious background of the Patriarchs, fudges and 
Kings. The Loom of God: An Introduction to the Study of the Bible, by 
R. P. C. Hanson and B. Harvey, is now available in a new edition. L. Roth’s 
God and Man in the Old Testament is an anthology of passages from the Old 
Testament which describe God and his relation to man. In the period covered 
by this survey Professor H. H. Rowley has published three new books and 
brought out a second edition of an older work. The three new ones are: 
Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and Israel, which is a series of lectures 
on comparative religion given in the School of Oriental and African Studies in 
London; The Faith of Israel, in which are published the Sprunt lectures given 
by Prof. Rowley at Union Theological Seminary in Richmond; and The Unity 
of the Bible, which is a group of lectures delivered at various institutions in the 
United States and England. All of these are characterized by the same sympa- 
thetic, scholarly, and sane views of the Old Testament that have come to be as- 
sociated with the works of Professor Rowley. The first work mentioned here is 
rather unique in that the author contrasts the sages of China’s classical period 
with the Hebrew prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries B. C. He finds that al- 
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though they are similar as reformers and statesmen, they differ considerably in 
their attitude to worship and their relation to God. Professor Rowley’s Relevance 
of Apocalyptic, a most helpful handbook on this much disputed subject, has ap- 
peared in a second edition. 

The unity of Israel’s faith is the subject of B. D. Napier’s excellent volume 
From Faith to Faith. He shows from various types of Old Testament literature 
how they are all bound together by one underlying faith. The key concepts of 
Old Testament biblical theology are discussed in A. Gelin’s The Key Concepts 
of the Old Testament and G. E. Closen’s Wege in die Heilige Schrift. 

Several valuable monographs on specific themes of Old Testament biblical 
theology have appeared recently. Among these may be mentioned The Nature 
and Function of the Priesthood, a comparative and anthropological study of this 
important subject, by E. O. James, The Ministry of the Glory Cloud, by R. E. 
Hough, which is a group of popular essays on the biblical use of the cloud in 
reference to the divine presence, De la mort a la résurrection d’aprés l Ancien 
Testament, by R. Martin-Achard, Die Symbolik der Stiftshuette, a study of the 
theological significance of the tabernacle, by G. R. Brinke, and Das Verstock- 
ungsproblem im Alten Testament, by F: Hesse, which deals with the problem 
of the “stubbornness of heart” in the Old Testament. The problem of suffering 
has also received considerable attention recently as the following works will at- 
test: J. A. Sanders, Suffering as Divine Discipline in the Old Testament and 
Post-Biblical Judaism, E. F. Sutcliffe, Providence and Suffering in the Old and 
New Testaments, and J. Scharbert, Der Schmerz im Alten Testament. H. W. 
Robinson’s excellent series of studies on Job, the Suffering Servant, and Jeremiah 
has now been published in one volume, The Cross in the Old Testament. The 
cultic approach to the Psalms is clearly set forth by A. R. Johnson in his Sacral 
Kingship in Ancient Israel. Along this same line is A. Bentzen’s King and 
Messiah, which is the English translation of the author’s Messias-M oses Redivivus- 
Menschensohn, and G. Widengren’s Sakrales Koenigtum im Alten Testament 
und in Fudentum. 


4. INTERTESTAMENTAL STupIES—TIwo important works on the Rabbinic 
background of the New Testament just published are D. Daube’s The New Testa- 
ment and Rabbinic Fudaism and J. Bonsirven’s Textes rabbiniques des deux 
premiers siécle chrétiens pour servir a Vintelligence du Nouveau Testament. 
H. J. Schoeps continues his excellent work in this same field with his new volume, 
Urgemeinde, fudenchristentum, Gnosis. J. Klausner’s monumental work on 
Messianism has been translated into English by W. F. Stinespring: The 
Messianic Idea in Israel from its Beginning to the Completion of the Mishnah. 
A study of the philosophy of Martin Buber is found in M. S. Friedman’s Martin 
Buber: the Life of Dialogue. 

The literature on the Dead Sea Scrolls keeps rolling from the presses. One 
wonders how long the public will be able to absorb these works. In America 
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Edmund Wilson’s The Scrolls from the Dead Sea caught the fancy of the public 
and immediately became a bestseller. A piece of good reporting, it fails to deal 
adequately with the significance of these finds for the scholar and theologian. 
In practically the same month that Wilson’s book appeared, Millar Burrows’ 
work, The Dead Sea Scrolls, was published. Professor Burrows deals in great 
detail with the history, language and contents of these scrolls and their influence 
upon the New Testament. Somewhere between these two works is that of C. T. 
Fritsch, The Qumran Community: its History and Scrolls. The writer gives a 
general survey of the cave sites, the manuscripts, the Essene community and its 
center, and the importance of these finds for the understanding of the New 
Testament and the origins of Christianity. To these books which deal with the 
scrolls generally may be added Treasure from Judean Caves: the Story of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, by R. B. Y. Scott, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
A. P. Davies, Les Manuscrits hébreux du désert de Juda, by A. Vincent, and 
The Dead Sea Scrolls, by J. M. Allegro. A translation of the scrolls may be found 
in T. H, Gaster’s The Dead Sea Scriptures. General Y. Yadin, the son of Pro- 
fessor Sukenik, has published in Hebrew the definitive work on the War Scroll, 
with an English summary. The English edition is to appear shortly. —Two works 
deal with certain aspects of the scrolls from the Catholic point of view: R. E. 
Murphy, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible, and G. Graystone, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Originality of Christ. F. Noetscher has written a helpful mono- 
graph Zur Theologischen Terminologie der Qumrantexte. Not content with 
venting his venom on all those working on the scrolls in his articles in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, S. Zeitlin has gathered all of his raving tirades and published 
them under the title The Dead Sea Scrolls and Modern Scholarship. It is high 
time that American scholarship officially repudiate this kind of rude and irre- 
sponsible ranting, not only for its own sake, but for the sake of those notable 
scholars who have been connected with the long and distinguished history of 
Dropsie College. The republication of C. D. Ginsburg’s The Essenes. The Kab- 
balah is welcome news to all scholars, especially in view of the Dead Sea dis- 
coveries and the Essene community at Qumran. 


5. MisceLLangzous—G. Ricciotti’s well-known and generally acceptable Old 
Testament history has now been translated into English, The History of Israel. 
R. C. Dentan has edited a number of valuable essays by outstanding authorities 
on the various ideas of history in the ancient civilizations of the Near East. The 
volume is emitled The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East. Another Old 
Testament book to be found on the bestseller list is W. Keller’s The Bible as 
History: A Confirmation of the Book of Books. One is always suspicious about 
books with titles like this, and this is no exception. In many cases archeological 
data are twisted or misinterpreted to “prove” the biblical record. I. Mendelsohn 
has edited in the Library of Religion Series (Vol. IV) a volume on the Religions 
of the Ancient Near East which includes many of the Sumero-Akkadian texts 
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and Ugaritic epics from Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern Texts. The student 
of the Pentateuch could well avail himself of A. Goetze’s The Laws of Eshnunna 
in which are given the text and translation of a code of laws that considerably 
antedates the Hammurabi code, 

Archeological activity in the Bible lands is the subject of several recent works. 
Professor J. L. Kelso has published his report on the excavations at New Testa- 
ment Jericho and nearby Khirbet en-Nitla, one of the sites traditionally identi- 
fied with Gilgal. Several interesting and valuable studies on archeology and its 
relation to the Bible have been written by A. Parrot. The first, Discovering 
Buried Worlds, is a brief, but useful, introduction to Near Eastern archeology. 
Then follow The Flood and Noah’s Ark, The Tower of Babel, Nineveh and the 
Old Testament, and one not yet translated into English, Samarie, capitale du 
Royaume d’Israel. E, Nielsen has written an interesting monograph on Shechem. 
A Traditio-Historical Investigation. A series of studies like this on the various 
biblical sites would be of inestimable value. 

P. Auvray’s Initiation a Phebreu biblique is an excellent Hebrew grammar 
for the beginner who wishes to be self-taught. J. M. Payne’s Hebrew Vocabu- 
laries is based primarily on the Hebrew word lists in Harper’s Manual. For one 
interested in the history of Hebrew grammar, Saadia Gaon, the Earliest Hebrew 
Grammarian, by S. L. Skoss, will prove to be both an illuminating and instruc- 
tive book. 

A thoroughly revised edition of C. H. Gordon’s Ugaritic Manual is now ob- 
tainable for students in this important field of Semitic studies. One should also 
add two new excellent monographs: El in the Ugaritic Texts, by M. H. Pope, 
and The KRT Text in the Literature of Ras Shamra, by J. Gray. 

M. Greenberg deals quite exhaustively with the problem of The Hab/piru. 
He comes to the conclusion that it is more difficult than ever before to equate the 
‘Apiru and the Biblical Hebrews. S. N. Kramer has given us another valuable 
volume on the literary documents of the Sumerians in his From the Tablets of 
Sumer. The importance of variants in the Greek text of the Old Testament for 
the understanding of the transmission of the LXX is discussed by D. W. Gooding 
in Recensions of the Septuagint Pentateuch. A helpful tool for the graduate 
student who wishes to master theological German is found in W. M. Mosse’s 
A Theological Germen Vocabulary. Key Words Illustrated in Quotations from 
Martin Luther’s Bible and the RSV. 
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GIGANTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume 6, Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel, Daniel, and The Twelve Prophets. Abingdon-Cokebury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1956. 1144 pp. $8.75. 


Tuts final Old Testament volume (6) of The Interpreter’s Bible is probably the 
most comprehensive of the Old Testament volumes, It contains the introductory, 
exegetical, and expositional (homiletical) treatments of Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and each of the twelve Minor Prophets. In addition to these the volume 
contains the English texts of the King James and the Revised Standard Versions; 
five appropriate maps of Palestine, fitting the periods of the different prophets; 
and an additional map, indicating the kingdoms of the ancient world, to be used 
in a study of the Book of Daniel. The work of this volume was done by twenty- 
three scholars who prepared forty-eight separate treatments. The above state- 
ments are sufficient to indicate the tremendous value of this volume of the most 
up-to-date expansive commentary on the whole Bible. 

The introduction and exegesis of Lamentations were done by Theophile J. 
Meek and the exposition by William Pierson Merrill. Meek discusses the im- 
portant matters pertaining to a book such as Lamentations: the title, place in 
the canon, literary forms, metrical structure, authorship, date, provenance, 
religious significance, and the structure or outline of the book. These are fol- 
lowed by a selected bibliography. Lamentations is the only completely poetical 
book treated in this volume. Therefore, Meek has given sufficient insight into 
the poetic qualities of Hebrew literature to aid in the interpretation of the book. 
He points out the evidences for and against Jeremian authorship and concludes 
that the book is composed of five separate poems by more than one Palestinian 
author written between 586 and 530 B.C. They were brought together not be- 
cause of a common authorship but because of a common theme and a common 
usage by the Hebrews. The exegesis by Meek is exacting and sufficient for a clear 
understanding of the text, and the exposition by Merrill opens the way for a 
practical and relevant application of the teachings of the book. 

The introduction and exegesis of Ezekiel by Herbert G. May take into account 
the tremendous changes in opinion regarding the composite nature of the book 
during the past fifty years. Whereas the writer fails to accept all the opinions 
regarding the composite nature of the book (such would be impossible) , he takes 
the book to be of composite authorship, with portions written at different times 
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and with different backgrounds. He uses the latest materials in the exegesis of 
the text and gives an analysis of the contents which will be invaluable to students 
of this Old Testament book. E. L. Allen has prepared a helpful exposition of the 
book, relating its religious truth to the practical issues of modern times. 

The introduction and exegesis of Daniel were done by Arthur Jeffery. In the 
historical background of the book he deals with the period of the hellenization 
of western Asia from Alexander to the Maccabean revolt. The author places the 
origin as the Book of Daniel in the Maccabean struggle with Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Around this hero, Daniel, stories and visions are related to lend encour- 
agement to the stricken Israelites. The literary classification of the book is 
apocalyptic, therefore much is hidden in figures, but the message was clear to 
the early recipients of the book. The exegesis is carefully and excellently done. 
Unlike some commentators, the writer comes to grips with the difficult passages 
as well as the simple ones. On the question of the four kingdoms of Chapters 
two and seven, the author presents the four usually given by present-day scholars: 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Greece. From the symbolism of these and other 
chapters (principally eight) it is evident that the kingdoms may be Babylonia, 
Medo-Persia, Alexander’s empire, and the divided Greek empire, particularly 
the two portions adjoining Palestine, Syria and Egypt. The exposition by 
Gerald Kennedy brings the fine items of the book to the readers’ attention and 
develops them for practical and relevant use. 

For the twelve Minor Prophets there is a thoroughness and completeness of 
introductory materials. In all of The Twelve practically every needed item in 
the introduction of a book is given: the historical background, the date and 
authorship, the composition of the book, the condition of the text, and the major 
critical problems. Excellent outlines of the books and helpful bibliographies are 
provided. For many of the books the introductory materials include such topics 
as “leading ideas,” “permanent values,” and “religious value.” In one (Nahum) 
there is an original translation, and in another (Zephaniah) a portion of the 
text is rearranged. The contributions of the Dead Sea Scrolls to the Book of 
Habakkuk are related. 


Of particular significance is the treatment of Zechariah. Separate treatments 
are given for Chapters 1-8 and Chapters 9-14. In the introduction to Chapters 
1-8 Zechariah’s place in Old Testament religion is discussed, suggesting that he 
along with Haggai were the founders of Judaism. Special treatment is given to 
divine revelation, angelology, and the messianic age. Chapters 9-14 are treated 
separately as later anonymous additions. The time, occasion, and authorship 
of these chapters are considered totally obscure. 

The exegeses of the twelve Minor Prophets, by eight different scholars, differ 
in quality and value, but, taking the group as a whole, there is no better treat- 
ment of the scriptural materials of the Minor Prophets in an up-to-date com- 
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mentary. All the exegeses have been made in the light of the most recent de- 
velopments in Old Testament scholarship. 

Especially good are the expositions of the Minor Prophets by nine scholars. 
They have brought to the surface the relevant teachings of The Twelve for our 
day, and they have made useful practical applications of them. The total im- 
pression one receives in reading the expositions is that these twelve small books 
are living messages relevant to every age. 

A gigantic task well done! Rosert T. DANIEL 


A PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Dead Sea Scriptures In English Translation with Introduction and Notes 
by THeopor H. Gaster. New York, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1956. 350 pp. 
g5c Paper. 


EVERYONE who reads the newspapers is aware of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and almost 
everyone is asking questions about them. But while these have, since first they 
came to light, evoked a veritable spate of literature, almost nothing has existed 
which could be put into the hands of the ordinary reader with any hope that it 
would assist him to get in possession of the facts. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
record that this lack is at length being met, first by the work of Professor Burrows 
recently reviewed in these columns (April 1956, pp. 214 f.) and now by the 
present volume. 

Professor Gaster’s work differs from that of Burrows in that it does not pretend 
to offer a survey of the discussion of the various problems relating to the Scrolls, 
but confines itself to an English translation of them, together with a brief intro- 
duction and notes, On the other hand, Gaster has included all the Scrolls so far 
published, save the strictly biblical texts (such as the Isaiah Scroll) and frag- 
ments too tiny to yield intelligible sense. Included also—and properly so—is the 
Zadokite Document which, although discovered fifty years ago, clearly belongs 
in the same context as the Scrolls (fragments of it have been found in the 
Qumran caves). For the first time, so far as this reviewer knows, the reader 
who is not a specialist can read all of the material presently available to the 
public. Gaster’s translation, furthermore, is splendid, for he is at once a master 
Hebraist and one possessed of an excellent English style. To be sure, scholars 
will want to argue here and there—that is to be expected, so many are the 
moot points involved—but the reader can be quite sure that he is not being 
misled. 

The introductory material, though brief, is praiseworthy in the extreme. In 
fact, Gaster’s “credo” about the Scrolls, which he states in summary form on the 
very first pages and reaffirms passim, is one that ought to be read with profound 
attention by professional and non-professional alike. Certainly this is a salutary 
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contrast to certain flashy but shakily-founded claims currently bruited abroad, 
to the irritation of sober scholars and the consternation of many laymen. While 
the Scrolls, says Gaster, do help us immeasurably in reconstructing the climate 
out of which Christianity emerged, and the constitution of the primitive church, 
they “contain no anticipation of, or parallel to distinctive Christian doctrines.” 
Specifically, there is in the Teacher of Righteousness (properly the “right 
teacher”) no anticipation of a suffering and resurrected Messiah, nor is there 
any hint of such doctrines as the incarnation, vicarious atonement, or the like. 
The reviewer, as one who heartily agrees, can only applaud. Gaster even main- 
tains that the Teacher of Righteousness was no single individual, but any one 
of a series of correct expounders of the law—a view which, while some would 
certainly disagree, has much in its favor. 

This book is, in short, to be commended with enthusiasm to all interested 
persons. The general reader can now see for himself what the Scrolls really say, 
while the student will have his appetite whetted for the fuller and more technical 
treatment which the author promises us. Finally, the publishers deserve sincere 
thanks for making a work of this sort available to a wide circle of readers so 
handily and so cheaply. They have performed a public service. 

Joun Bricut 


PARTIAL CORRECTIVE 


The Theology of Calvin, by WiLHELM Nigset. Translated by Harotp Wricut. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 254 pp. $4.00. 


Tue author of this book is a distinguished Calvin scholar who is also a promi- 
nent figure in the Reformed Church in Germany. The book first appeared in 
1938, and while the author has made some alterations for the translation, in 
which he shows acquaintance with numerous studies of later years, the substance 
of his argument is not affected by this. At the outset he characterizes several 
outstanding German studies of Calvin’s thought that preceded his own. He 
finds no help toward an understanding of his theology from Hermann Bauke 
whose approach is from the aspect of the form and structure of Calvin’s doctrine, 
or from Hermann Weber who explains his work in terms of a racially conditioned 
schizophrenia. Not much more useful are the attempts of Erwin Mihlhaupt 
and Otto Ritschl to find the basis of the reformer’s theology in one or another 
element of its content. Niesel instead takes his cue from Karl Barth’s “idea of 
theology being determined by its object,” and he has words of approval for 
writers who have approached Calvin from this viewpoint (Peter Brunner, 
Alfred de Quervain, Peter Barth and others). But the light they have shed is 
limited, and he undertakes “to show the underlying character of Calvin’s 
theology, and to illuminate the whole body of his teaching by a few fundamental 
examples.” 
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He broadly states that Calvin’s effort is to set forth the philosophia Christiana, 
that which God gives us in the Bible, and that his whole work is oriented toward 
Christ just as the Bible is. Calvin is “concerned fundamentally about the living 
Lord; not about certain doctrines which he has extracted from Scripture.” Even 
the limited knowledge left to man after the Fall is retained “by grace of the Son 
of God.” The argument of those who find a natural theology in Calvin are 
dismissed in authoritative tones. Hans Engelland has simply expounded the 
Institutes “from the wrong point of view,” and Giinther Gloede with all his 
abundant quotation (in Theologia naturalis bei Calvin) “cannot conceal a 
disastrous lack of scholarly depth.” It would be better for advocates of this 
view “to content themselves with their own ideas and leave Calvin alone.” No 
one can justly accuse Dr. Niesel of “a lack of scholarly depth” but he supplies 
no real examination of Gloede’s thesis. And he is occasionally a little embarrassed 
by Calvin himself. When he quotes Institutes I. iii. 2: 


The godless themselves illustrate the fact that the knowledge of God is always 
living in the human heart, 


he is led to remark in a footnote: 


It may be asked whether Calvin in his anxiety to corner his adversaries has not 
gone too far at this point, 


Calvin has indeed more often deviated from the Barthian line than Dr. Niesel 
is disposed to admit. 

Apart from the rather cavalier treatment of inquirers who differ from him 
in their approach to Calvin, Dr. Niesel’s book has high value as a scholarly 
review of the various aspects of Calvin’s teaching with the central concept that 
“Jesus Christ controls not only the content but also the form of Calvinistic 
thought” (p. 247). Thus in the discussion of Calvin’s doctrine of the Trinity 
he sees a refusal to recognize final authority in the ancient formulations, Their 
function is merely to bear witness to Christ. Nor, indeed, does Calvin favor “a 
slavish confinement to Biblical expressions” in the exposition of the truth of 
Scripture. Again in the doctrine of creation Calvin stresses the image of God 
in man before the Fall, but it is in Christ that this divine image is discovered, 
and not by “exploring our own nature.” Wholly alienated from God by sin, 
man has lost his likeness to God and (in Calvin’s words), “every part of us is 
saturated with evil.” We cannot escape sin, yet we sin willingly. For communion 
with God, we must have the radical renovation of Christ’s grace. The use and 
purpose of the law was to maintain the hope of salvation in Christ. His coming 
has made us free from the compulsion of the law and made its ceremonies mat- 
ters of indifference; yet the law is not annulled, but in its true inner content is 
valid and fulfilled in him. 
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Niesel quotes awful examples from P. Wernle of the error that Calvin denies 
the difference between the Old and the New Testament and interprets Christ 
according to Moses. He does well to illustrate at some length how far Calvin 
is from this position, but I think he does not bring to full expression Calvin’s 
sense of the superiority of the New Testament. He omits, for example, the Re- 
former’s numerous references to the childhood stage of the beginnings of the 
Old Testament. 


We are reminded of the importance in Calvin’s theology of the (Chalce- 
donian) doctrine of unity without fusion in the Person of Christ. The doctrine 
of grace is so presented as to stress the indwelling of Christ in the hearts of 
believers as wrought by the Holy Spirit and wholly different from mystical ideas 
of absorption. The pages in which Niesel treats Calvin’s polemic against 
Osiander on justification will light the way for readers who have been baffled 
at this point in the Institutes. Here also the treatment supports Niesel’s general 
thesis: the righteousness imputed is not Osiander’s “eternal righteousness” 
but that which Christ acquired for us by his obedience. The theme of pre- 
destination often assumed to be Calvin’s central dogma, was developed, as 
his theology expanded, because he felt constrained by Scripture to set it forth as 
an essential expression of the evangelical doctrine of grace, “the spearhead of 
the attack on the Romish doctrine,” and the basis of certitude of salvation. For 
the assurance of our election Calvin directs us not to the consideration of what 
we are, or do, but to the calling of Christ, whom we encounter in the Word. 
Niesel wholly rejects the interpretation that for Calvin assurance is an inference 
from good works. The church is treated at length as the sphere of Christ’s 
presence, and its discipline as guarding from the contamination of notorious 
sinners “the service in which Christ offers his presence to his own.” Niesel sees 
no rigidity in Calvin’s doctrine of the ministry: it recognizes four functions 
rather than four orders. In the ceremonies of worship many things were mat- 
ters of indifference and no “slavish uniformity” was to be sought. A chapter 
on the Sacraments again reinforces the concept of the centrality of Christ: for 
Calvin he “is the matter, or rather the life-blood of all the Sacraments” and 
the church is a Eucharistic fellowship. Finally, the Reformer’s teaching on 
secular government is developed on the view that for Calvin the state’s role is 
“the service of Christ’s dominion,” and that “he is not concerned about the state 
as such.” To this reviewer the latter statement is an oversimplification, since 
Calvin, although he wrote no systematic political treatise, often reflects the politi- 
cal lore of antiquity and has many vivid fragments of teaching on the structure 
of government and political duty. 

While it would be a mistake to regard this book as a final assessment of 
Calvin’s theology, it must be regarded as a landmark in Calvin studies, and in 
its stress on the Christ theme a sound corrective of the law-centered Calvin in- 
dustriously depicted by some of the earlier interpreters. It is a defect of the 
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book that at certain points it assails non-Barthian Calvin scholars provocatively 
rather than convincingly. Niesel’s attention to the later writers does not extend 
to Edward A. Dowey’s The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology, and thus 
Dowey’s penetrating criticisms of this book (in its German form) remain un- 
answered. 

Joun T. McNeri 


THE RELEVANCE OF THEOLOGY 


Believing in God, by Dantet Jenkins. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. 94 pp. $1.00. 


The Christian Man, by W1tu1am Hamitton. The Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1956. 93 pp. $1.00. 


THE current revival in theology is coming with large strides to the layman. 
Evidences of this are found on every hand in the plethora of religious books that 
are flooding the market. The readers of these columns are already familiar with 
the Christian Faith Series edited by Reinhold Niebuhr, and published by Double- 
day & Company, a series of five books designed to “bring to the intelligent gen- 
eral reader the work of major thinkers in today’s theological renaissance.” Now 
comes a second series on theology, the Layman’s Theological Library, edited by 
Robert McAfee Brown, also of Union Theological Seminary. 

The Layman’s Theological Library has a somewhat different aim. Its twelve 
brief volumes, concerning major problems of the Christian faith, will try to 
remind the layman that he himself is a theologian. The editor points out that 
“theology is not an irrelevant pastime of seminary professors,” but is “the occu- 
pation of every Christian,” and an occupation of some importance. It is im- 
possible to avoid theology, says the editor, and to refuse to think it through is 
to settle for an inferior theology. The writers of these books intend to show 
that the Christian faith is relevant, to all parts of life, and that it can be made 
understandable without becoming innocuous. 

We will look at two of these volumes. 


Believing in God is written by Daniel Jenkins, part-time member of the Fed- 
erated Faculty of the University of Chicago and minister of King’s Weigh House 
Church, London. It deals frankly and honestly with the difficulties of believing 
in God in our day as in every day. It shows the measure of validity to be found 
in the traditional proofs for God, and their final insufficiency because of the 
nature of the Christian God. God is not an abstract proposition to be sought 
with the mind only—although the Christian faith is perfectly reasonable. God 
has come to man in such a way that man cannot simply believe that he exists; 
he must also make a personal decision of commitment to God or rejection of 
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God. This decision for commitment is what we mean by faith. It does not 
settle all the difficulties inherent in belief; on the contrary, it raises questions of 


its own, and these questions in turn require not simple intellectual answers but 
commitment of the whole of life. 


The Christian Man is written by William Hamilton, assistant professor of 
Christian Theology at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. This is a book on 
the doctrine of man that makes it plain that it concerns not abstract man but 
ourselves who read. From the first word the reader is absorbed in a description 
of himself, a Christian man who differs from his brother only in the fact that 
he is related to Jesus Christ. He has seen the Christ and has heard his teachings, 
and he now knows his own unworthiness. But he has been forgiven, and it is 
as a forgiven sinner that he is enabled to carry on his life. Because of the gift of 
forgiveness, the Christian man faces life with a new perspective in which he can 
make decisions without despair; he is free from concern about his own righte- 
ousness, and he has in Christ a pointer to the way to live. 

Part Two of the book makes the discussion more concrete by, somewhat 
boldly, taking sexuality as one aspect of the human life which can serve as a 
mirror to show us concretely our nature as sinners and our need for God. Part 
Three lifts up three propositions about man for parallel analyses in terms of 
the sex life and of the Christian faith: first, that we are not self-sufficient; 
second, that we cannot know others or God without humility; third, that only 
forgiveness can lead to renewal. 

The minister will welcome this library of theological books because they are 
honestly addressed to the layman. Their brief compass (each of these is under 
a hundred pages) coupled with their fresh and up-to-date point of view and 
their solid theological understanding makes them valuable for use with laymen 
who simply will not wade through technical verbiage in order to find truth. 
Here are books that may indeed, as the editor hopes, lead the way to “a fresh 


exploration of the Christian faith and what it can mean in the life of twentieth- 
century man.” 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 
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The Westminster Historical Atlas to 
the Bible, Revised Edition, edited by 
GerorcEe Ernest WRIGHT and FLoyp 
Vivian Fitson. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 130 pp. 
$7.50. 


In the decade since it was first pub- 
lished, the Westminster Historical At- 
las has proven to be an invaluable tool 
to all kinds of serious students of the 


Bible, from church school teachers to , 


seminary professors. The appearance 
of a second edition is a welcome event. 

The change most quickly noticed is 
a reduction in page-size. Happily, the 
maps remain full size; the reduction 
has been achieved by virtually elimi- 
nating margins on the map-pages. Not 
so happily, the size of the type in the 
accompanying text had to be reduced. 
The result is a book that looks crowded 
and lacks the readability and amplitude 
which marked the first edition. When 
one notes that the volume is still too 
large for an average shelf, and that the 
price remains high, he may question 
just what the new format has accom- 
plished. 

All this, however, is of secondary im- 
portance. The actual contents of the 
volume are beyond praise. All the es- 
sential values of the first edition have 
been preserved, and some sixteen pages 
of new material have been added. 
How thorough the revision has been 





may be seen from the scores of changes 
of dates in the useful “Chronological 
Outline of Ancient History.” 


The discussion of the Conquest of 
Canaan has been amplified, and the 
doubt which now hangs over Gar- 
stang’s work at Jericho has led to a 
reappraisal of the whole problem. 
Much new light from archaeology is 
now brought to bear on the period of 
the kings, from David down to the fall 
of Jerusalem. The accounts of Assyria, 
Babylon, and Persia are fuller. The 
final chapter, on excavations in modern 
Palestine, has been largely rewritten 
and contains a very valuable, detailed 
discussion of the excavation of Megid- 
do. One completely new section has 
been added on “The Rise of Jewish 
Sects.” A condensed and conservative 
discussion of the Qumran discoveries 
forms the major portion of it. 


The maps remain largely unchanged, 
except for the final plate of “Excavated 
Sites in Modern Palestine.” Many new 
photographs and drawings add to the 
interest of the new edition, notably a 
reproduction of Solomon’s Temple and 
some illustrations of Qumran. An index 
of Arabic names is a new feature, 
which serves to enhance the book’s 
value for those who know modern 
Palestine. 

The reviewer knows of no single tool 
for the historical study of Scripture 
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which he can recommend more highly 
than this one. 
ALBERT Curry WINN 





Tools for Bible Study. Edited by Bat- 
MER H. Ketty and Dona.p G. MIL- 
LER. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
1956. 159 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a book that does not belie its 
title. Eleven writers describe as many 
“Tools for Bible Study” and unite in 
creating a highly significant new tool 
for the Bible student’s use. It is diffi- 
cult to give this tool a name. It deals 
with such aids to Bible study as con- 
cordances, lexicons, grammars, Bible 
dictionaries, biblical geographies and 
atlases, commentaries, and works on 
biblical preaching. It acquaints us with 
the best books available in each of 
eleven areas related to the study of the 
Bible. Yet, it is more than a collection 
of carefully selected bibliographies. It 
is more than an evaluation of the books 
selected as worthy of mention as tools 
for Bible study. Perhaps its most uni- 
que and helpful feature is that it in- 
cludes brief illustrations of how each 
tool can be effectively used by the 
Bible student. Even the best of tools 
are without value in the hands of one 
who does not know how to use them. 
This book not only acquaints the reader 
with a few of the best of the many 
tools available for Bible study: it stimu- 
lates him to begin the rewarding use of 
them as tools in Bible study. It might 
well be the first book purchased by a 
theological student, and it ought to be 
his constant companion as he continues 


in the ministry of the Word. It will be 
“required reading” for my students at 
Luther Seminary. 


Joun P. Mixton 





The Text, Canon, and Principal Ver- 
sions of the Bible, by Evmer E. 
Fiack, Bruce M. MetTzcer, and 
others. Baker Book House, Grand 


Rapids, 1956. 63 pp. $1.50. 


In 1955 the Baker Book House pub- 
lished the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge in two 
volumes. The purpose of this publica- 
tion was to bring up to date articles 
written fifty years earlier in the New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. The work here under 
review is a reprint in book form of 
certain articles of interest to students 
of the Bible. The divisions deal with 
text, canon, versions, and language of 
the Bible. 

It is sufficient for us to mention the 
names of the authors of the articles to 
recognize that we find solid scholarship 
here. Millar Burrows, David Diringer, 
Elmer E. Flack, Henry S. Gehman, F. 
Wilbur Gingrich, Howard T. Kuist, 
Bruce M. Metzger, Eugene A. Nida, 
and Allen P. Wikgren have all written 
out of the background of years of re- 
search and interpretation. 

For students and ministers who want 
a brief survey of the latest develop- 
ments in the areas of biblical study this 
book is a necessity. The low price 
brings it within the reach of all. 


Lyte O. BrisToL 
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facts behind the Bible 


Biblical 
Archaeolog 


BY PROFESSOR G. ERNEST WRIGHT, founder and editor of The Biblical 
Archaeologist and co-editor of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
Here is the whole magnificent panorama of Biblical history, revealed anew 
in the light of archaeology. Starting with background material on archaeo- 
logy’s relation to Biblical theology, Dr. Wright discusses the patriarchs 
and their origins, takes the reader on the Exodus with Moses, and 
gives archaeological evidence for the stirring events in the days of 
the judges, kings, and prophets. He describes daily life in Bible 
times and provides vivid background for the career of Jesus 
and the beginnings of the Church. More than 200 stun- 
ning illustrations, drawings and maps trace all of 
the important events of the Old and New 
Testaments. 8%” x 11%”, nearly 300 


pages. $15.00 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible, 
by Rotanp E. Murpny. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland, 
1956. 119 pp. $1.50. 


For the minister and layman who want 
to be informed about recent manu- 
script discoveries Roland Murphy’s 
paperback book provides a brief and 
lucid introduction to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In three straightforward chap- 
ters Murphy sketches the history of dis- 
covery and study of the various manu- 
scripts, their relationship to the textual 
study of the Old Testament, and their 
relationship to the study of New Testa- 
ment backgrounds. 

As a competent scholar, versed in 
the Semitic languages, Murphy clari- 
fies the tangled relationships of the 
various manuscript fragments to He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin sources of the 
Old Testament previously known. As 
a (Roman Catholic) Christian he de- 
fines the main areas in which illumina- 
tion of Christian background is to be 
found from the new discoveries, while 
he rejects as unscholarly the extreme 
theories of a few radical students. 

This book will be helpful to ministers 
who want a briefer and more recent 
survey of the Dead Sea Scrolls than 
that provided by Millar Burrows, but 
it will not replace the latter’s work. 


James H. Garey, Jr. 





A Path Through Genesis, by Bruce 
Vawter. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1956. 305 pp. $4.00. 


Tue author of this book is a young 
American scholar of the Roman Catho- 





Interpretation 


lic Church who has studied theology 
and biblical literature in Rome, 

Much of the material in the book 
originally appeared in a series of ar- 
ticles in the Saint Louis Register. By 
way of encouraging Bible reading he 
believes the Old Testament should be 
read first since it is at the beginning 
of a Book that is essentially one. His 
purpose is to guide “the reader through 
the part which should be read first in 
any worthwhile book, the beginning.” 

The author recognizes the contribu- 
tions of modern scholarship to biblical 
study. For that reason he is anxious to 
show to “the educated non-professio- 
nal” that this scholarship is in accord 
with a better understanding of the 
truth of Genesis. He is also most anx- 
ious to establish the fact that the of- 
ficial pronouncements of his church are 
not and have not been contrary to 
biblical scholarship in the area of his- 
torical and literary criticism, a task that 
is not always in every instance easy to 
uphold. However, in support of his 
position today, he quotes Pius XII as 
saying, “During the past fifty years the 
conditions of biblical studies and their 
subsidiaries have greatly changed .... 
much light has been derived from these 
explorations for the more correct and 
fuller understanding of the Sacred 
Books.” The author, himself, adds that 
what we have learned has been enough 
to revolutionize our approach to Gene- 
sis. Many, however, will not agree al- 
ways with his application of this en- 
couraging point of view in some of the 
specific instances of his Bible study. 

The book is called “a study guide 
through Genesis”, not a book about 
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Religion & the Christian Faith 


By Henprix Kraemer. One of the world’s 
foremost authorities on Christianity and other 
faiths answers the question: Does God reveal 
himself in the religious life of non-Christian re- 
ligions? 464 pages. $6.00 


The Renewal of the Church 


By W. A. Visser ’t Hoort. The General Sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches tells 
how the church can recover “the open, dy- 
namic life into which the Holy Spirit oy 
his gifts.” $2.50 





Toward a Christian Philoso- 
phy of Higher Education 


Edited by Joun P. von Gaventncen. Eleven 
Protestant scholars formulate a philosophy for 
Christian colleges which relates every branch 
of knowledge to the purpose of God. $3.50 


The Gospel Jesus Preached 


By S. MacLean Gitmour. A new presentation 
of what Jesus really taught, recovered by the 
latest historical, literary, and a 
scholarship. $3.75 


The Faith of israel 


By H. H. Rowtey. The whole sweep of Old 
estament thought is here re-examined by a re- 
nowned British scholar. A major contribution 

to the modern study of Biblical israel. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore THE WESEMINSTER PRESS, Phitadciphia 7 
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Genesis, not a commentary. The com- 
ments on the successive sections of 
Genesis deal largely with the content 
material. And, as has been said, in 
them there is a recognition of contri- 
butions of historical and literary criti- 
cism. On the whole it is a conventional 
approach to the Book. 

Bruce Vawter is to be commended 
for a contribution in a field where 
there is great need for new studies, and 
also for presenting such a study in 
popular form. One might miss a larger 
over-all emphasis upon the biblical 
theology of the Book. 


Lewis SCHENCK 





Introduction to New Testament Study, 
by Donatp T. Row.incson. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1956. 


243 pp. $3.95. 


Tue “serious-minded layman” and 
“the student preparing himself for the 
ministry” are alike the object of this 
book’s aim and concern. Consequently 
the treatment is “content-centered,” 
“historically-oriented” and “inclusive 
in scope.” Professor Rowlingson has 
not confined his approach to the study 
of conventional matters of “introduc- 
tion,” but has sought to show “the full 
and inclusive impact of Jesus upon his 
followers.” Thus his book includes an 
“evaluative element,” for he really 
seeks to show the relevance of the 
New Testament for the first century 
and for today. Quoting a “great tea- 
cher” who calls the New Testament a 
“Jesus Book” he proceeds to consider 
the origin and nature of each of its 
documents in order to show how vari- 


ously his Living Presence influenced 
those who acknowledged him as Lord. 
The author deals with serious New 
Testament problems in a competent yet 
untechnical way. He compares the 
Synoptic and Johannine perspectives 
on Jesus, he discusses the formation of 
the Gospel tradition, and he shows how 
reaction to persecution and consolida- 
tion of the church’s ranks were forma- 
tive factors in the production of the 
Epistles. An admirably concise chapter 
on the Canon is felicitously entitled 
“The Birth of the New Testament,” 
and the Epilogue presents “The Con- 
temporary Christ.” In his own words 
he “calls the balls and strikes” through- 
out, and is not overly concerned with 
controversial issues. Consequently gen- 
eralizations are almost inevitable, as 
witness his unequivocal assertion that 
Luke’s main aim was to justify the 
right of the Christian church to exist 
in a hostile Roman empire. Theologi- 
cal implications are unduly simplified, 
perhaps notably or even notoriously in 
the case of the miracles. But this is a 
useful and vital book, and its annotated 
bibliographies are excellent. 


Joun B. CorsTon 





A Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, by F. Govet. Vol. I, trans- 
lated by E. W. SHavpers; Vol. Il 
translated by M. D. Cusm. Zond- 
ervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, 1956. 441 and 462 pp. 
$9.95- 


A REISSUE of Godet’s famous work, 
whose second French edition appeared 
in 1870. Scholarship has made many 
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advances since Godet’s day, but his 
spiritual insight and careful, detailed 
study of the text retain their value. 





The New Testament Concept of the 
Ministry, by Witutiam J. Moore. 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1956. 
112 pp. $1.50 paper. 

Tue title is slightly misleading; this is 

only indirectly a book about the minis- 

try as a vocation. The first four chap- 
ters (there are six in all) consist of an 
analysis of the biblical portrait of Jesus’ 
ministry and the ministry of the church. 

Jesus is represented as fulfilling a Mes- 

sianic ministry in terms of the Suffering 


Servant, and the church is portrayed as > 


the messianic community in which and 
through which the ministry of the Ser- 
vant-Messiah becomes articulate. A 
detailed examination is made of the 
forms and functions of the various types 
of “ministries” which constitute the ag- 
gregate ministry of the church (for 
example, “apostles . . . prophets .. . 
evangelists . . . pastors and teachers. . . 
for building up the body of Christ”), 
with an entire chapter devoted to an 
anaylsis of what is meant by the Word 
of God and the “ministry of the 
Word.” The last two chapters discuss 
significant adaptations of these biblical 
concepts in the post-biblical church, 
and draw some practical conclusions 
for the present-day ministry of the 
church, and particularly for the present 
day “minister.” The most helpful part 
of the book to the average reader will 
probably be the biblical exposition, par- 
ticularly the two chapters dealing with 
the forms and functions of the various 
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ministries of the church. The major 
portion of the material in this book was 
originally the substance of a series of 
lectures delivered at Northwest Chris- 
tian College, which probably accounts 
for the fact that the book is “sermonic” 
rather than expository. On the whole, 
however, it does provide a good sum- 
mary of the New Testament concept of 
the church’s ministry. 


Josern B. CLower, Jr. 





His Kingdom Is Forever: The Mean- 
ing of Citizenship in the Kingdom of 
God, by Ernest Lee StorFev. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1956. 182 


Pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is a small, vividly phrased book 
which is packed with insights and is so 
full of fresh ideas fairly clamoring to 
be preached that ministers really must 
read it. Other Christians ought to fol- 
low their example and read it too. 

For the author, the nature and sig- 
nificance of the Kingdom of God for 
mankind is the real message of the 
whole Bible. It is “no wonder that 
Jesus told his disciples to seek the 
Kingdom of God above all things.” 
This is a timeless Kingdom; it stands 
now, as it has always stood, “over 
against the world with its sons of the 
evil one and declares: There are con- 
sequences to your deeds, and good is 
not finally overcome of evil.” 

This Kingdom is the Rule of God. 
It is not found merely within the physi- 
cal circumstances of Hebrew patriarchs, 
prophets or people. Nevertheless it is 
always present and manifest there, 
often, too, in spite of suffering, death, 
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and national disaster. It was given full 
embodiment in the work of Christ who 
came to “set in motion the principles 
of the rule of God.” Jesus’ Kingdom 
parables teach us that, “Under that 
rule will come all sorts and conditions 
of men, both good and bad. Against 
that rule will be arrayed the forces of 
the Enemy who will sow bad seed into 
the field of the world.” 

For the individual soul the message 
of the Kingdom is “‘an event, not a pro- 
cess.” It is a new birth. It is not simply 
something past or something present, 
though it includes both, it is now. It 
is seeing the King. 

The true message of history for the 
guidance of the church as a whole is 
plain to read in the Bible. For Israel’s 
history of defeated hopes shows where 
they missed their high destiny. From 
the first demand for a king to the time 
of complete national disaster affairs 
among them demonstrated their failure 
to achieve God’s call to become truly a 
Kingdom of God. And it is the mission 
of the church to be what the Hebrews 
failed to achieve. The church ought 
to be a people who really seek, as Abra- 
ham did, a city whose builder and 
maker is God; a people who can stand 
undaunted while the cities of this world 
are crumbling and falling about their 
ears. 

The new Israel to whom the King- 
dom is “restored” is composed of those 
who, through the power of the cross 
and the open tomb, are witnesses, not 
simply of something to be, but of some- 
thing accomplished, something which 
is. “It is no wonder that men and 
women of the New Testament church 


took on the world. They knew the 
battle was won. Compromise with 
wrong and injustice was out of the 
question, if wrong and injustice were 
already doomed.” 

Horace E. Orr 





Speculation in Pre-Christian Philoso- 
phy, by RicHarp Kroner. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 
251 pp. $5.75. 

Tuis is the first volume in a trilogy, 

the start of a long and distinguished 

conversation between philosophy and 

Christian faith. The author is a vene- 

rated European scholar who has long 

since won for himself a firm place in 
religious and scholarly circles on this 
side of the Atlantic. And in this work 
he shares with a wider public the course 
of thought from which his students at 

Union Theological Seminary have 

greatly profited. 

To enjoy and learn from the author, 
the general reader must be willing to 
engage in some degree of philosophical 
and theological abstraction, for both 
philosophy and theology are here pretty 
much detached from the life-situations 
in which they originated. Dr. Kroner 
deliberately plays down the debt of 
Greek speculation to the life of the city 
state, and the embeddedness of the 
gospel in the history of the Old and 
New Israel. Nevertheless, this schema- 
tic treatment enables him to make new 
and important observations which 
others have overlooked. 

Hesiod and Homer, Plato and Aris- 
totle appear in new and illuminating 
connections, but the really delightful 
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Eerdmans new hard-cover paperback series 
“CONTEMPORARY EVANGELICAL STUDIES” 


ALL YE THAT LABOR by Lester DeKoster 
CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


An intelligent, incisive treatment of Christianity and Communism in 
terms of their explanations of, and solutions for, the problem of evil 
in social relations. 1.50 


THE PATTERN OF AUTHORITY by Bernard Ramm 


The seat and pattern of Authority; the claims of the principal alterna- 
tives to the evangelical Protestant view: religious modernism, the 
kerygmatic school, Roman Catholicism, and Neo-orthodoxy. 1.50 
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CHRISTIAN PERSONAL ETHICS 


CARL F. HENRY. “An important contribution to the literature of moral 
philosophy . . . strongly recommended for courses in Christian ethics.” 
—Dr. Ben Kimpel. “This monumental work fills a gap of many years’ 
duration.”—Dr. Gordon H. Clark. 600 pages, indexed. 6.95 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


F. F. BRUCE. Scholarly in its objectivity, popular in its clear presenta- 
tion. “Those who wish a brief, sober, reliable account of the scrolls, 
their contents, and their historical and theological significance will be 
very satisfied.“—Dr. Millar Burrows. 2.50 


THE TRIUMPH OF GRACE IN THE THEOLOGY OF 
KARL BARTH 


G. C. BERKOUWER. The serious student will not ignore this significant 
work. “One of the finest and most informing books on Karl Barth ever 
published . . . a classic in theological interpretation.“—-Dr. Wm. A. 
Mueller. 414 pages. 4.95 


ANTE-NICENE, NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS 


“The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” 10 vols. $55; “Nicene & Post-Nicene Fathers,” 
Ist series (St. Augustine & St. Chrysostom) 14 vols. $80; “Nicene & Post- 
Nicene Fathers,” 2nd series, 14 vols. $80. Single Volumes, $6.00. All 
Three Sets, $200; terms. Beautiful, complete! 
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passages are those in which somewhat 
forgotten men emerge to a new promi- 
nence. Thus, many besides _ this 
reviewer will be grateful for the picture 
of the Greek Parmenides who invented 
the science of Being (Ontology) and 
of the Jew Philo who put the Ideas of 
Plato into the mind of the living God 
of the Bible. And we eagerly await the 
development of the theme announced 
in this first volume: that without Par- 
menides there would be no Tillich, and 
without Philo no Karl Barth. 
T. S. K. Scorr-Craic 





Kant’s Weltanschauung, by RicHarp 
Kroner, trans. by Joun E. Situ. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1956. 119 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis little volume was first published 
in Tiibingen, Germany, in 1914. It is 
surprising that it had not been trans- 
lated into English much earlier. How- 
ever, students of Kantian philosophy 
are indebted to Mr. Smith for his ex- 
cellent translation of a book which 
sheds a great deal of light on Kant’s 
Weltanschauung. 

Professor Kroner, who is well known 
on this side of the Atlantic, is an 
authority on German philosophy in 
general and on Kantian philosophy in 
particular. The present volume seeks 
to state the central core of Kant’s 
philosophy. Those familiar with Kant’s 
style and terminology appreciate the 
enormity of the task undertaken by Dr. 
Kroner. This does not mean that by 
reading this book one would have a 
complete knowledge of Kant’s philo- 
sophy. The author lays no such claim 


in his book. What this book seeks to 
do is to state succinctly Kant’s basic 
presuppositions. Once these are grasped 
the reader can proceed to study Kant 
more intelligently. 

According to Kroner, Kant’s reli- 
gious and ethical views are more ger- 
mane to his Weltanschauung than is his 
epistemology. By pitting the natural 
sciences against the moral life, Kant 
seeks to evolve a philosophical system 
which would make sense of science and 
give significance to the religio-ethical 
aspect of man. In the process of evolv- 
ing such a philosophy, Kant had to 
come to the inevitable conclusion that 
man can only know the surpersensible 
or noumenal world through the moral 
law. Neither mathematics (as at- 
tempted by Descartes) nor the natural 
sciences, are capable of supplying man 
with data of the supersensible world. 
To make sense of human existence, 
one must have data of the noumenal 
world, and the moral law alone can 
provide us with such knowledge. 

We may now ask, Has Kant suc- 
ceeded in procuring knowledge of the 
noumenal world by means of the moral 
law? In other words, can the moral 
law (which is pretty nebulous and im- 
personal, ‘something I know not what’) 
give us an insight into the nature of 
God? The answer is definitely NO. 
What man knows through the moral 
law is his deeper self, but he never gets 
out of himself to really know himself in 
the full sense of the word. This even- 
tually leads to subjectivism and narcis- 
sism. From the Christian point of 
view, man can only know God and 
himself through the Person of Jesus 
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Christ. Such a knowledge alone pro- 
vides the real basis for human action 
and moral behaviour. Philosophy can- 
not tell us that God is just, righteous, 
and love. We can only know God and 
his nature as he is revealed in Christ 
Jesus. The above is not a criticism of 
Kroner but of Kant’s idealistic attempt 
to arrive at a knowledge of God 
through the moral law. 
Louis SHEIN 





The Protestant Way, by KENNETH 
Hamitton. Essential Books, Inc., 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 1956. 264 
Pp. $5.00. 


THE merits of this book should be 
pointed out a little more shrilly than 
usual, for the author is not known to 
many in this country, and the book will 
receive little publicity. But this is an 
important book. It is best seen along- 
side other recent attempts to give pre- 
cision to the idea of Protestantism: 
John Whale’s The Protestant Tradi- 
tion, Claude Dillenberger and John 
Welch on Protestant Christianity, and 
Paul Tillich’s The Protestant Era. Mr. 
Hamilton’s book is more like the last 
book of this list; its main interest is in 
the theological method of classical 
Protestantism; how it is contrasted to 
Roman Catholicism and to the liberal 
and orthodox parties within Protes- 
tantism itself. In a way, this book is 
an improvement on Prof. Tillich’s 
book, in that Mr. Hamilton rightly 
shows that the protest in Protestantism 
is more than a negative word against 
idolatry, but a positive stand for a 
particular way of getting at truth. In- 


deed, it is the author’s basic contention 
that the unique thing about Protes- 
tantism is the way it makes its claim 
to be true. “We might say”, he writes, 
that Protestantism stands for a certain 
attitude to belief even more con- 
spicuously than it stands for certain be- 
liefs.” (p. 44). 

The author describes his own posi- 
tion as “confessional” theology, and the 
way of truth appropriate to this as the 
way of dialogue. Readers will be able 
to see the writer’s affinity with Brun- 
ner, Buber, and John Oman. But he 
makes this familiar theological position 
very much his own and gives it a fresh 
and very careful defense. There are 
some remarkable pages (very welcome 
in these days of arrogant cocksureness 
in theology) on the humility of the 
theologian, some excellent remarks on 
the place of tradition, form, and reason 
in Protestantism. This quotation gives 
his approach nicely: 

“Thus theology’s business is not really 
scientific or concerned with knowledge, 
but missionary or concerned with carry- 
ing out the commission entrusted to it. 
Faith is its object, as the Gospel is its 
subject, and the knowledge it seeks to 
bring is the knowledge of faith.” 
(p. 51). 

The center of the book as a group of 
valuable chapters on the key theologi- 
cal and ethical positions of confessional 
Protestantism. The method of Protes- 
tant theology and ethics is carefully 
worked out, and set alongside some of 
the attacks from the Roman and Ang- 
lican side. The way the author meets 
catholic objections is exemplary: he is 
charitable, fair, and devastating. 
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Chapter 10, entitled “Protestantism 
Under Judgement” is, in my opinion, 
the most original and valuable in the 
book. It is an attempt to explain the 
present weakness of the Protestant tra- 
dition. His analysis is suggested by this 
passage : 

‘The growth of mass secularism and 
the enormous prestige of psychoanaly- 
sis point in the same way to regions of 
life which Protestantism has consis- 
tently failed to cultivate: it is the 
region behind consciousness. Protes- 
tantism’s distressed areas are found 
where those whose educational back- 
ground has not been sufficient to accept 
Protestant intellectualism succumb to 


the attraction of some emotionally con-~ 


soling myth, or where the intellectually 
disciplined find that their conscious 
beliefs are unable to deal with their 
emotional problems.” (p. 214). 

This last sentence seems to me to be 
acute, wise, and most helpful. Mr. 
Hamilton attempts to show, in his 
final pages, how the church can meet 
this situation by a new look at the 
sacraments, art, and preaching. 

This is an exciting and carefully 
thought-out piece of work. If this is 
representative of the sort of theology 
one finds in Nova Scotia, we should 
all move up there. 

WrtuiaM HaMILTON 





God, the Unknown, by Victor Wurre. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1956. 205 pp. $3.50. 
Tus volume is a collection of oc- 
casional articles published at various 
times during the past twenty years by 
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Father Victor White, who is a member 
of the Dominican Order of Friars, and 
professor of theology at Blackfriars, Ox- 
ford, England. These papers are divi- 
ded into three groups. The first consists 
of articles dealing with theology in gen- 
eral, its task and methods. The articles 
in the second group deal with particu- 
lar problems of Christian theology, 
principally Christ’s incarnation and 
atonement. The third group is com- 
posed of three papers of a more ecu- 
menical character: one is on the mean- 
ing of the Church Unity Octave, the 
second deals with church membership, 
and the third sketches the background 
of papal infallibility, which was offi- 
cially decreed as a dogma of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church at the Vatican 
Council of 1870. 

This book is, of course, written by a 
convinced Roman Catholic. Its author 
has been deeply influenced by—in- 
deed he is an ardent disciple of— 
another Dominican Friar, Thomas 
Aquinas, whose theology was made 
standard in the Roman Church by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1879. From this 
book it is clear that the author is deeply 
concerned not merely with the ques- 
tions of technical theology but also with 
the problem of Christian unity, which 
he treats most eloquently and movingly 
in his paper on the meaning of the 
Church Unity Octave. He avows his 
faith that such unity will be more 
greatly fostered by united prayer than 
by any other exercise in which Christ’s 
followers can engage; for, as he puts 
it, “by the very fact of praying and 
praying truly and persistently (more 
easily said than done) we discover, 
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and participate in, the unity which 
God offers us in Christ” (p. 165). 
This is a stimulating book, especially 
for the theologically-minded reader. 
Norman V. Hope 





God’s Way With Man: Variations on 
the Theme of Providence, by RocER 
Hazetton. Abingdon Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1956. 204 pp. 
$3.00. 


THEOLOGIANS are not saying much 
about providence these days. Probably 
they should be. Biblical scholars are 
telling us of a scriptural “God who 
acts,” and theologians are giving major 
attention to doctrines of history. Thus 
questions about providence become in- 
sistent. But modern knowledge makes 
those questions difficult and theologians 
have been timid. 

Roger Hazelton has had the courage 
to deal with the subject. He handles it 
well, His book is not a systematic analy- 
sis; rather it is, as he well calls it, 
“variations on the theme of provi- 
dence.” He muses on a number of sub- 
jects—on fate and freedom, time and 
eternity, the tragic, technics and voca- 
tion, prayer—bringing out their unity 
and variety with the skill of a masterful 
composer. 

It will not pay to summarize the re- 
sult. The book is not for those who 
run while they read. Although it shuns 
the apparatus of scholarship, it de- 
mands thoughtful study. Hazelton is a 
contemplative writer with a good deal 
of the poet in him. We have to come 
to him on his terms. When we do so, 


he rewards us with highly suggestive, 
often penetrating thoughts, 

The author’s intellectual background 
includes the Bible and history of theo- 
logy, ancient and modern philosophy, 
modern poets and novelists, the exis- 
tentialists, and several contemporary 
European thinkers who deserve more 
attention in America. Hazelton some- 
times calls himself a Christian plato- 
nist—an unusual position in recent 
theology, but a live one in his thoughts. 
In reading the book I sometimes 
wished that he had spent more time 
among our many empiricists and se- 
manticists with their habit of continual- 
ly asking, “Now just exactly what do 
you mean?” But Hazelton might well 
say that he is dealing with a kind of 
truth that demands less blunt and more 
imaginative expression than these ques- 
tioners want. 

Rocer L. SHINN 





Body And Soul: A Study of the Chris- 
tian View of Man, by D. R. G. 
Owen. The Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia, 1956. 239 pp. $3.75. 


Havinc written a book, Scientism, 
Man and Religion, in which he criti- 
cizes the perversion of science into 
“scientism,” Dr. Owen now writes a 
book to criticize the perversion of 
Christianity into “religion” which he 
feels is the other side of the science- 
religion conflict. The two books form 
a very helpful answer to the perennial 
problem of the relation of science and 
Christianity. 

Owen traces how Christianity be- 
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HEBREW MAN 
Ludwig Kohler 
A study of the thought, physical appearance, religion, and folkways of the 
people of the Bible. With bibliography, index of subjects, other study helps. 
$2.50 
THE MESSAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
Eric L. Titus 


A section-by-section commentary that assumes the Fourth Gospel to be an 
interpretation of the life of Jesus rather than a historical account. 


$3.50 


MODERN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 
Arthur F. Smethurst 


A study of the compatibility between science and religion, solving problems 
that arise for the Christian in scientific fields, the scientist in Christian faith. 


$4 
HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS 
Mary Alice Douty 


A practical application of the principles of group activity and democratic 
group leadership. Helps for evaluating groups in action; leader’s guide, 
charts, etc. 


$2.50 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 
Carlyle Marney 


A presentation of resources within the Christian faith which can resolve satis- 
factorily the conflicts in science and reason, evil, culture, and death. 


$2.50 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
Timothy L. Smith 


A documented thesis proving that 1g9th-century social reforms arose out of 
revivalism instead of the later liberal theology. 
$4 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 


Paul E. Johnson 


A penetrating exploration of the meaning of personality and its relationship 
to religious experience. With four detailed case studies. May 6. 


$4.50 
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came watered down to the general “re- 
ligious” view of man. This view sees 
man as a combination of body and 
soul, the body being evil and the soul 
being good. This life is a time of 
bondage of the soul in the body and 
salvation is an other-worldly event in 
which the immortal soul is freed from 
the body and restored to its heavenly 
home. This view of man, the author 
insists, is not biblical. Modern science 
is a conclusive refutation of the “fe- 
ligious” concept as it reveals man to be 
a unity, a psycho-somatic organism. 
There is no soul to outlive the body. 
But modern science is amazingly close 
to the biblical view. It becomes, there- 
fore, imperative for Christians to re- 
discover the biblical understanding. 

The argument of the book is well 
documented and closely reasoned, al- 
though it fails to do justice to the de- 
gree to which Luther began the Re- 
formation with the biblical rather than 
the “religious” view. The theme is one 
that may sound strange in the majority 
of Christian churches but it needs ex- 
amination not only to meet the chal- 
lenge of science but in order that 
Christianity may be Christian. 

This book adds to the growing evi- 
dence that historical Christianity is 
better adjusted to outlive the acids of 
modernity than any of the synthetic 
substitutes that have been concocted 
to harmonize religion and the modern 
world. 

W1Lu1aM Horpern 





An Approach to the Theology of the 
Sacraments, by NeEvitte Crark. 


Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Chicago, 
1956. 96 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis is No. 17 in the series, Studies in 
Biblical Theology. It is a careful study 
of the New Testament evidences for 
the rites of baptism and of the eucha- 
rist. Clark also gives a detailed pre- 
sentation of what, in his opinion, can 
be read out of the texts concerning 
the theological significance of the sacra- 
ments. In the main, he discovers the 
theological substance of the two rites 
to be the same. He places emphasis 
upon the sacraments as acts of incorpo- 
ration into the death and resurrection 
of Christ. Furthermore, they are sacra- 
ments of “inaugurated eschatology.” In 
the space available, the reviewer can 
do no better than to quote some of 
Clark’s own words of summary. “An 
adequate sacramental theology can be 
framed only within a context at once 
christological, ecclesiological, and es- 
chatological. . . . And it is this com- 
mon background and common context 
that gives to baptism and the eucharist 
so great a degree of common signifi- 
cance. Both are sacraments of the 
Church and extensions of the atone- 
ment; both are concerned with in- 
corporation into Christ, with death and 
resurrection; both are made powerful 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit; 
both stand under the sign of the cross; 
both are sacraments of inaugurated 
eschatology. Nevertheless, while the one 
has a reference which is primarily in- 
dividual the other has a reference 
which is primarily corporate and cos- 
mic; and while the one is concerned 
with beginnings, new birth, new crea- 




















tion, the other is concerned with 
growth, re-creation and a pilgrimage.” 
Wa TER E. STUERMANN 





Kierkegaard Commentary, by T. H. 
Croxatt. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1956. 263 pp. $5.00. 


T. H. Croxatu is rapidly establishing 
himself as the foremost Kierkegaardian 
scholar in the English-speaking world. 
This volume does much to enhance 
that reputation. His first work was 
simply entitled, Kierkegaard Studies, 
and gave promise of more to come. The 
present volume builds upon the founda- 
tions laid in the first work and makes 


us hope that there will be more forth- , 


coming. 

Whereas most studies of Kierkegaard 
do the very thing that he would least 
have wanted—attempt to systematize 
him—this work contents itself with giv- 
ing the argument of some of the major 
works in summary form, commenting 
upon the ideas along the way. In this 
way the plan of Kierkegaard in his 
whole authorship becomes much 
clearer; and the values, particularly of 
the pseudonymous works, are more 
profoundly apprehended. 

The author does not attempt to deal 
with all the works of the great Danish 
thinker in this particular book. Some 
had been treated in the earlier work; 
and one in particular, The Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript, will demand a 
volume of interpretation by itself. We 
hope that Mr. Croxall will see fit to 
continue his exposition of these works. 

The book is not easy reading; but 
neither is Kierkegaard! The first part 
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deals particularly with the aesthetic and 
ethical works, written under a complex 
set of symbolic pseudonyms. The latter 
part deals with the specifically Christian 
works. It is not a book for the be- 
ginner in Kierkegaard; rather it is 
written for the person who wishes to 
plunge deeply into his thought. For 
this purpose, it is excellent and is highly 
recommended. 
Les.Liz BULLOCK 





Christian Social Ethics, by ALBERT 
TERRILL RASMUSSEN. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 1956. 318 
pp. $4.00. 


Dr. RASMUSSEN’S purpose is indicated 
in his sub-title, “Exerting Christian In- 
fluence.” This is a good book for 
group study. It has defects. The 
language is cloudy at times. Some of 
the sentences, such as the first one in 
the book, are awkward. There is con- 
siderable repetition. But the author 
handles an important topic and handles 
it competently. 

His concern, to quote one of his own 
quotations from Dr. Cavert, is with 
“the disturbing discrepancy between 
the numerical size of the church in the 
United States and its positive influence 
in the life of our nation.” He has an 
able chapter on “Our Oppressive 
Moral Climate,” in which he studies 
the pressures on the church from our 
worldly environment, and another on 
“Weakness of the Churches’ Influ- 
ence,” in which he analyzes the ele- 
ments in the life of the church which 
keeps it weak in the presence of these 
pressures. The heart of the book is the 
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chapter on “Relating Faith to Social 
Action,” in which he presents the atti- 
tudes that the church must take to- 
ward its environment, if it is to be 
true to its calling. Finally, in a series 
of five chapters, he proposes practical 
steps in building the kind of church 
which will exert a Christian influence 
in the local community, in group rela- 
tions, and in business and political life. 
A helpful feature is a set of key ques- 
tions for discussion at the end of each 
chapter. 
J. J. Murray 





Immortality, by Loratne BoETTNER. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1956. 159 pp. $2.50. 


TruLy a multum in parvo, its 150 
pages dealing with a number of sub- 
jects involved in its theme but seldom 
included in discussions of immortality. 
The doctrine or belief is discussed in 
the second and briefest of the three 
sections of the book, and is a well- 
written resumé of the reasons for the 
universal belief and of the scriptural 
doctrine. The author might well have 
stated differently his definition, the 
more so because he says that he gives 
it “in fullest sense”: “The eternal, con- 
scious existence of the soul after the 
death of the body.” For, as he goes 
on to say, the New Testament doctrine 
includes the resurrection of the body, 
and so immortality, in its fullest sense, 
is not only for the never-dying soul of 
man but also for the resurrection body 
of the saved soul. Since Paul refers to 
the Lord Jesus as the One “who only 
hath immortality”, and says that our 
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immortality awaits the resurrection of 
the body (I Cor. 15:53), it would seem 
that in New Testament usage immor- 
tality is rather of the body than of the 
soul. 

Another criticism might be made 
questioning the dismissal of “‘spiritualis- 
tic phenomena” as produced only by 
the medium’s trickery, not by departed 
human spirits (as the author proves), 
nor by evil spirits (as—to this reviewer 
—he fails to prove). 

Of the other two sections, one deals 
with “Physical Death” (the adjective 
might well have been omitted, as the 
author discusses also spiritual death and 
eternal death). Here is much of prac- 
tical value—the Christian attitude to- 
ward death, behavior in bereavement, 
and “Cremation or Burial?” The third 
section, “The Intermediate State,” 
deals with the errors of second proba- 
tion, soul sleep, annihilation, and pur- 
gatory, concluding with a rather full 
discussion of spiritualism. A useful and 
valuable book. 

W. T. Wituiams 





The Early Christian Fathers: A Selec- 
tion from the Writings of the Fathers 
from St. Clement of Rome to St. 
Athanasius, edited and translated by 
Henry Betrenson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1956. 424 pp. 


Tue editor’s Documents of the Chris- 
tian Church is a widely used anthology 
of important Christian sources from the 
beginning of the church to the present 
time. The present volume is a some- 
what similar volume, except that its 
selections are taken from the founding 
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BEWER on The Prophets 


Professor Bewer of Union Theological Seminary was one 
of the twentieth century’s greatest teachers of Hebrew 
and Old Testament History and Literature. In the years 
of his retirement he poured his learning and his love into 
this last work, making available to a wide public the best 
of modern scholarship in simple form. 





THE 


PROPHETS 


by 
JULIUS A. BEWER 
Ph.D., D.Th. 


At your bookseller, $5.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS *- N.Y. 


Contains all the writing of The 
Prophets of Israel and The Book 
of Daniel in the King James 
Version. 


* Lucid Introduction to each 
book 

¢ Helpful Outline of each book 

* Footnotes on the same page 
with the text provide: 
Biographical and historical 
data 
Geographical information 
Cross references 
Footnotes also translate diffi- 
cult passages and highlight 
great teachings. 


Not a rehash of books in print, 
nor a “popularization,” but a dis- 
tinguished and original commen- 
tary that will take its place with 
the masterworks on the Old 
Testament. 


First published as a series of booklets 
in Harpers Annotated Bible Series, 
you can now have this rich and val- 
uable commentary in a permanent 
binding. 663 pages, large-sized, most 
reasonably priced. 
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Fathers. There are selections from 73 
writings by 11 different authors, re- 
lating mostly to the church’s developing 
doctrine. It is a welcome addition to 
the available source books on the early 
Church Fathers. 





Cyril of Ferusalem and Nemesius of 
Emesa: Vol. IV, The Library of 
Christian Classics, edited by Wi- 
LIAM TELFER. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 466 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tue fourth volume—the twelfth in the 
order of its appearance—of this im- 
portant series of Christian Classics 
brings before us two dissimilar works, 
both written in the fourth century after 
Christ. 

In the first work we have selections 
from the famous Catechetical Lectures 
of Cyril of Jerusalem (died 386 A.D.), 
in which one of the great teachers of 
the early church instructs candidates 
for baptism in the basic tenets of the 
Christian faith. Though orthodox by 
the standards of his day, Cyril ignores 
the theological disputes of the 4th cen- 
tury and “by deliberate policy” brings 
us “the voice of the ante-Nicene 
church.” Included also is a letter of 
Cyril to Constantius, “concerning the 
portent of a cross of light that ap- 
peared in the sky.” 

The second important work is an 
interesting treatise on the Nature of 
Man written by a well informed scho- 
lar, evidently of some importance in his 
own day, but soon forgotten and too 
long ignored by the church. The 
treatise is an effective Christian apolo- 
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getic in the field of anthropology, writ- 
ten by a man well versed in the philo- 
sophy and science of his day and in 
non-ecclesiastical language that is truly 
refreshing. This is the first translation 
of Nemesius into English from the 
original Greek. 

The editor’s introduction, commen- 
tary, and notes on this volume are 
superb. They are fuller than in any 
previous volume of this series, and in 
themselves worth the price of the book. 

Ernest Trick THOMPSON 





Early Latin Theology: Selections from 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and 
Jerome, translated and edited by 
S. L. Greenstape. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 415 pp. 
$5.00. 


Wir the publication of this volume 
one-half of the projected Library of 
Christian Classics, published jointly in 
England and America, has now ap- 
peared in print. With each new volume 
the scope, significance, and value of the 
undertaking becomes more apparent. 
The present book maintains the high 
merit of the preceding volumes in the 
series and holds particular value for 
those interested in ecclesiology, a theme 
which, as Professor Greenslade points 
out, does not figure so largely in the 
writings of Greek Fathers published in 
this series, but which received con- 
siderable attention from the Latins. 
The writings selected by the author 
illustrate Latin thought on the life of 
the church as well as its nature and 
constitution. The fundamental Western 
theory of the church is set forth in 
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Tertullian’s “The Prescription Against 
the Heretics” and in Cyprian’s “The 
Unity of the Catholic Church.” The 
church’s relation to society in general is 
protrayed in Tertullian’s “On Idolatry” 
and in letters from Jerome. Letters from 
Ambrose are selected to show how he 
conceived the relation of the church to 
the state and how he put his thoughts 
into practice. Other letters of Jerome 
and Ambrose tell of the training and 
duties of the clergy. 

The volume thus provides a varied 
fare gathered about a central motif. 
The editor’s translation of a difficult 
text is clear and felicitous. The intro- 
duction and notes are brief but to the 


point. All in all, it is one of the most ~ 


valuable and also one of the most read- 

able volumes yet to appear in this sig- 

nificant series of Christian Classics. 
Ernest Trick THOMPSON 





The Christian Scholar in the Age of 
the Reformation, by E. Harris 
Harsison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1956. 177 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Harsison, the author, is a pro- 
fessor of history of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Having made extensive and 
judicious use of both primary and 
secondary sources, cited in helpful foot- 
notes, he has produced an exceptionally 
interesting compend of facts relative to 
the personal lives, the scholarly habits, 
and motives of eleven Christian scho- 
lars. Four, Jerome, Augustine, Abelard 
and Aquinas, are presented under the 
title, Scholarship as a Christian Call- 
ing; four, Petrarch, Valla, Pico della 
Mirandola, and John Colet, are dis- 
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cussed in a chapter entitled, The Re- 
vival of Learning; Erasmus, Luther, 
and Calvin are each accorded a sepa- 
rate chapter. It would appear that the 
title of this book does not do justice to 
its actual inclusiveness. 

The book, as a whole, presents a re- 
markably able setting forth of the es- 
sential place for the most thorough- 
going technical and general scholarship 
within the confines of theological and 
reformatory Christianity. There are 
those that hold that this is impossible 
since the assumptions of Christianity 
especially within the realms of biblical 
attitudes and of theological formulas 
preclude untrammeled critical scholar- 
ship. The author follows the most ef- 
fective method of resolving this alleged 
impossibility simply by pursuing the ap- 
proach of very personal studies of the 
men mentioned above. He then does 
not need to belabor a thesis for the 
critical reader is allowed to let the 
various services of these men speak for 
themselves in a pragmatic way in 
history. 

The vivid presentation of personal 
biographical details of these great 
worthies puts us all in debt to Dr. Har- 
bison. This reviewer knows of no 
source where the teaching scholar or 
the practical layman can obtain so 
much that is relevant and useful for us 
today put in a book that holds the 
reader’s deep interest. 

It may be pointed out that the Re- 
formation, whatever may be its dates 
of beginning, was not and is not now 
the product of scholarship, primarily. 
The Reformation includes economic, 
sociological, racial, national, psycholo- 
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gical, and other factors. It should never 
be thought of as merely the product of 
Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin as scho- 
lars in matters biblical or theological or 
both. The statement on page four that 
Paul’s interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment “is the basis of all later Christian 
exegesis” is not based on fact. 

In the concluding chapter the author 
discusses the attainment of such a goal 
as will eliminate purely denominational 
seminaries and purely secular univer- 
sities. As we know, this goal is at- 
tempted by seminaries and universities 
being so integrated as to afford for the 
student a well-rounded training. Prob- 
ably the more ideal goal would be to 
have faculties, the members of which 
shall, within themselves, have, in all 
they teach, the whole of truth consis- 
tent with the limitations of finite per- 
sonality. Since John Calvin was never 
ordained, what would be wrong with 
having a layman like Dr. Harbison as 
professor or president of a union theo- 
logical seminary? 

Gaius JACKSON SLOSSER 





Kingdom and Church: A Study in the 
Theology of the Reformation, by 
T. F. Torrance. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh and London, 1956. 168 
pp. 16 shillings. 


Tue Reformation rediscovered the liv- 
ing God of the Bible who is the Lord 
and Judge of history. With that came 
a powerful realization of the relevance 
of eschatology. Luther started it all. 
His inner conflict found an answer in 
justification by faith, which Luther un- 
derstood as the act of God which an- 


ticipated Christ’s vindication of the 
sinner at the final judgment. Luther’s 
teaching was essentially an eschatology 
of faith. In all the Works of Calvin 
there is such a tension toward the fu- 
ture that his thought can be well de- 
fined as an eschatology of hope. But, 
between Luther and Calvin, we find 
Bucer and his eschatology of love. All 
three Reformers believed in both a 
Kingdom of God at the ultimate end 
and in a Kingdom of Christ, present 
and real—the church, the instrument 
through which God and Christ work 
in history. 

The views exhibited in this book will 
not appear essentially new to all those 
who have carefully read in its entirety 
Martin Bucer’s Instruction in Christian 
Love which the John Knox Press of 
Richmond, Va. had the merit to pub- 
lish (with Introduction and Notes) as 
far back as 1952. 

Paut T. FuHRMANN 





Luther’s Works: Volume 13, Selected 
Psalms II; Vol. 21, The Sermon on 
the Mount and the Magnificat, 
edited by JaRosLav PELIKAN. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, Saint Louis, 
1956. 451 and 388 pp. $5.00 and 
$4.50. 


In Interpretation for October, 1956 
appeared a review of Vol. 12—Selected 
Psalms I, the first volume to be issued 
in the monumental 55-volumned Eng- 
lish translation of the works of Martin 
Luther being published jointly by the 
Concordia Publishing House and the 
Muhlenberg Press. The second and 
third volumes to appear are the above. 
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Calvin's 
Doctrine of the Last Things 


In this book of theological significance, Calvin’s eschatological beliefs 
have been extracted from the vast body of his teaching and organized 
in coherent, accessible form by Heinrich Quistorp. Calvin’s sanity and 
doctrinal consistency illumine questions of hope, the immortality of 
the soul, and the general resurrection. Translated by Harold Knight. 


$3.00 


Martin Bucer's 
Instruction in Christian Love 


Written in 1523, this document vividly recalls the spirit of the early 
Reformation. Martin Bucer, a Dominican who was converted by the 
teachings of Luther, here states his faith for the benefit of those sin- 
cerely seeking Christ. Love inspired by faith, and good works inspired 
by love, are central in his teaching. Translated by Paul Traugott 
Fuhrmann. $1.50 
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The Nature and Mission 


of the Church 


This thorough discussion of the Bible’s teaching about the Church is 
aimed at informing young adults of college level and older adults as 
well. A highly competent New Testament theologian, Donald G. 
Miller, describes in simple terms the nature of the Church, its roots 
in the people of God of the Old Testament, its message, its mission, 
and its worship. The final chapter treats the unity of the Church. 


Paper, $1.25 (tent.) 
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Guilt and Redemption 


To counteract the tendency of modern Christians to ignore the prob- 
lem of human guilt, Lewis J. Sherrill wrote Guilt and Redemption, 
bringing Christianity to bear on this vital area. Dr, Sherrill’s observa- 
tions are supported by the latest findings of depth psychology, as well 
as by the Bible and theology. He establishes the supreme relevance of 
Christian redemption to the present age. (Revised edition.) 
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Volume 13 contains Luther’s Commen- 
taries on Psalms 65, 68, g0, 101, 110, 
111 (notable as containing an exegeti- 
cal statement of Luther’s liturgical and 
sacramental teaching) and 112. Vol- 
ume 21 includes a series of sermons 
which Luther preached on the Sermon 
on the Mount and a devotional tract 
on the Magnificat. According to the 
editor, “the two works presented in this 
volume are probably the most signifi- 
cant and influential commentaries to 
come from [Luther’s] life long preoccu- 
pation with the Synoptics.” 

The two volumes preserve the high 
merit of the earlier volume; in them 
we discern Luther the man, Luther the 
preacher, Luther the theologian, and 
Luther the reformer. 





The Life of Thomas Cranmer, by 
THEODORE Maynarp. Henry Reg- 
nery Co., Chicago, 1956. 242 pp. 
$4.50. 


Tuis is a volume, written with ease 
and grace and felicity of style, which 
treats its subject with a detached and at 
times amused condescension, suggest- 
ing that the life of Thomas Cranmer, 
the architect of Anglican worship, can 
be spelled out solely in terms of human 
foibles and frailty. Even his martyr- 
dom, by a deft touch, is made slightly 
ridiculous. 





Errand into the Wilderness, by PERRY 
Miter. The Belknap Press of Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
1956. 244 pp. $4.75. 

A series of connected essays or 

“pieces” (as the author prefers to call 


them), written over a period of years, 
now collected and edited, with a brief 
introduction, by Perry Miller to sup- 
plement his other major works on the 
New England mind, all concerned with 
the great theme which has engaged his 
mind for the past quarter of a century 
and more—the movement of European 
culture into the vacant wilderness of 
America. Palatable or not, the thought 
of the Puritans, he holds, is where 
American thought began; it therefore 
deserves our attention. In these essays, 
we follow the development of New 
England thought, in some of its main 
lines, down to the time of Emerson, 
Melville, and Whitman. Here, as in all 
of his writing, Professor Miller takes 
us back to the literary sources. 





The Presbyterian Enterprise, Sources 
of American Presbyterian History, 
edited by Maurice W. ARMSTRONG, 
LerFrerts A. LOETSCHER and 
Cuarues A. ANDERSON, The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1956, 
336 pp. $4.50. 


THREE competent Presbyterian histor- 
ians, utilizing the best Presbyterian his- 
torical collections available, have given 
us an indispensable and _ significant 
anthology of the literature of the Pres- 
byterian (Northern, largely) denomi- 
nation. No such collection of manu- 
scripts is elsewhere extant and the 
manuscripts are not easily accessible to 
persons far from Philadelphia. Until 
recently Presbyterian histories have 
not extensively used these sources. All 
in all, it was very important to have 
them available and most useful to have 
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a careful selection of them brought to- 
gether by discriminating notes that 
make dead manuscripts into a living 
history. The selection is of ali varieties 
of religious literature from creedal 
statements to sermons on social prob- 
lems and records of various move- 
ments. Different schools of thought are 
represented and the arguments of both 
sides of many controversies presented 
with balance and objectivity. As the 
preface recognizes, some matters had to 
be eliminated that deserved attention 
and so we noticed little attention paid 
to the other Presbyterian denomina- 
tions in spite of the title of the book, 
and nothing at all of the U.S.A. 


church’s controversy in the thirties that - 


has led to what one of her present 
theologians has observed as a twenty- 
year moratorium on the discussion of 
theology. But, on the whole, the se- 
lection was admirable. 

We shall restrict our negative criti- 
cisms to one serious one, The prefer- 
ence of the authors for the broad sub- 
scriptional position (that the Presby- 
terian Church historically required vir- 
tually nothing at first and later only a 
rather loose subscription to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith of its min- 
isters) is quite clear. In the very pre- 
face it is stated that wide differences in 
belief were allowed in the Presbyterian 
Church from the beginning (p. 7). 
The early Presbyterian Church was 
more interested in missions till the 
Scotch-Irish immigration brought de- 
mands for sharp creedal definition (pp. 
25, 26). It was they who began to 
advocate subscription to the West- 
minster Confession as a requirement for 
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presbyteries and synods, and this led to 
the Adopting Act of 1729 (p. 27). 
This Act required subscription to the 
“system” of doctrine, not the “letters” 
of the creed. These references are 
enough to indicate the viewpoint of the 
writers, though it should be added that 
they quote some statements of men who 
hold the other viewpoint. 

We regret this position for two rea- 
sons. Firstly, it indicates a taking sides 
on a controversial issue which probably 
ought not to be done in a mere collec- 
tion of documents. Secondly, we think 
this is the wrong side! The statement 
that there was a wide difference of be- 
liefs allowed in the church from the 
beginning, is surely misleading since 
there is no evidence, nor do the authors 
try to give any, that the Presbyterian 
Church ever understood the “system” 
of doctrine taught in the Westminster 
Confession as anything other than Cal- 
vinism. The requirement of Calvinistic 
subscription can hardly be called the 
allowance of a “wide difference of be- 
liefs” in any ordinary sense of that ex- 
pression. It is most misleading to make 
an antithesis between an interest in mis- 
sions and in creedal subscription. The 
church was not indifferent to creed be- 
fore the Scotch-Irish, nor indifferent to 
missions after them. When it is said 
that the Adopting Act required sub- 
scription to the “system” rather than a 
detailed statement of beliefs, that is very 
misleading. We assume that what is 
meant is subscription to the system ra- 
ther than to each proposition. That 
means subscription to all the proposi- 
tions essential to the system but not to 
all the propositions. The presbytery 
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was to judge what propositions could 
be unconfessed without a failure to en- 
dorse the Calvinistic system. Again, 
that is very different from what is sug- 
gested in the text. The same basic criti- 
cism applies to the claim that subscrip- 
tion was to the system rather than to 
the “‘letter.” It was to the letter in so 
far as that was essential to the system. 
The system could be determined no 
other way than in terms of the actual 
statements. 

We fear that at this point our au- 
thors have missed the spirit of the his- 
torical Presbyterian Church and are 
presenting only the spirit of the “broad- 
ening church” of the last quarter cen- 
tury. The very acknowledgement that 
the Presbyterian Church has been be- 
coming a broader church, which we 
admit is true, proves our point: that 
it was not always such a broad church. 
Whether we rejoice in this fact or whe- 
ther we lament this fact, let us at least 
not garble this fact. 

JouNn H. GersTNER 





The Living of These Days: An Auto- 
biography, by Harry EMERSON Fos- 
pick. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1956. 324 pp. $4.00. 


FASCINATING as a personal narrative, 
richly rewarding as the story of one of 
America’s most popular preachers, Dr. 
Fosdick’s autobiography is significant 
also for his account of the 1ole which, 
against his own desire, he was forced 
to play in the modernist-fundamental- 
ist controversy and for his reflections on 
the theological and religious issues of 
the past half-century. 


American Protestantism: An Ap- 
praisal, by T. VALENTINE Parker, 
Philosophical Library, New York, 


1956, 219 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis is a book which has grown out of 
a long career in the pastorate, includ- 
ing 30 years in the First Baptist Church 
of Binghamton, New York. To a satis- 
fying degree the author combines the 
appreciation of the participant observer 
with the detachment and historical per- 
spective of the critic. His analytical gift 
is illustrated by his three counts against 
the church: worldliness, unbrotherli- 
ness, and indifference; by the four hu- 
man nature needs to which the pastor 
ministers: grief, illness, practical de- 
cision, and discipline; and by the three 
boundary lines which discourage ecu- 
menicity: extreme fundamentalism, ex- 
treme sacramentarianism, and evange- 
lical free Christianity. There is a 
ready-made sermon in his analysis of 
the motives which bring people to 
church. Balance and fairness are char- 
acteristic of his appraisal of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the church 
life he describes. There is consistent 
warning against formalism, the too- 
great concern for organizational ma- 
chinery and success statistics. “Ecclesi- 
astical nervousness” is aptly ascribed to 
the eager beavers. The grand conclu- 
sion is that the church will largely fail 
but not altogether: there is a “rem- 
nant” of real saints who will suffer 
spiritually, however, if given too much 
recognition and organization. 

Nearly all that the author had to say 
was edifying to this reviewer and per- 
haps especially that we should not ape 
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The first verdict from responsible scholarship on 


THE SCROLLS AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Edited by KRISTER STENDAHL 


@ The revolution in Biblical studies caused by the Dead Sea Scrolls is analyzed 
and evaluated in this book by a group of international scholars. Professor 
Stendahl has assembled a group of the most searching and enlightening essays, 
translated from four languages, some written especially for this book. The 
articles included are: The Scrolls and the New Testament: An Introduction 
and a Perspective, Stendahl; The Significance of the Qumran Texts for Re- 
search into the Beginnings of Christianity, Oscar Cullmann; john the Baptist 
in the Light of Ancient Scrolls, W. H. Brownlee; The Two Messiahs of Aaron 
and Israel, The Lord’s Supper and the Communal Meal of Qumran, New Light 
on Temptation, Sin and Flesh in the New Testament, K. G. Kuhn; “Peace 
Among Men of God’s Good Pleasure,” Ernest Vogt; The Sermon on the Mount 
and the Qumran Texts, Karl Schubert; The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline 
and the Jerusalem Church of Acts, Sherman Johnson; The Constitution of the 
Primitive Church in the Light of Jewish Documents, Bo Riecke; Paul and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Flesh and Spirit, W. D. Davies; The Qumran Scrolls and 
the Johannine Gospel and Epistles, R. E. Brown; The Qumran Scrolls, the 
Ebionites, and Their Literature, J. A. Fitzmyer; Hillel the Elder in the Light 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Nahum Glatzer. These stimulating reports about the 
most exciting event in recent New Testament studies is full of interest and 
meaning for ministers and Biblical scholars. June publication. 


$3.75 





ADVANCEMENT 
OF THEOLOGICAL 


THE DYNAMICS 
OF FAITH 
By PAUL TILLICH 


EDUCATION A brilliantly clear study of the 








By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, 
DANIEL D. WILLIAMS and 
JAMES GUSTAFSON. A de- 
scription of the forces that shape 
theological education today, and 
what this means in terms of needs 
and aims for the future. As a 
Summary Report of the Study of 
Theological Education, it is of 
immediate concern to ministers, 
seminary students and the admin- 
istrators of the divinity schools in 
North America. 

$4.00 





meaning and power of faith in 
modern life by the theologian and 
thinker whom the NW. 7. Times 
calls, “A prophetic voice speaking 
with compelling power to our 
generation.” A volume in World 


Perspectives. 
$2.75 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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the primitive church but learn its les- 
sons—we can easily go too far in mak- 
ing doctrine out of some pattern of 
organization not generally expedient. 
I find less acceptable the either-or pit- 
ting of God as father against God as 
king. Theology gains relevance and 
vitality, to be sure, from assimilating 
analogies from the common life. But 
no one analogy can illumine the whole 
of divine activity and purpose, and the 
happiest analogies have a disconcerting 
way of curling up at the edges and re- 
sisting articulation with others equally 
needed to represent and convey the en- 
tirety of Christian experience. 
Tuomas Hancock GraFToN 





The Middle East, Its Religion and 
Culture, by Epwarp J. Juryi. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1956. 159 pp. $3.00. 


HERE is an extraordinarily timely book 
by an expert on religion and the Mid- 
die East. Professor Jurji is a Syrian by 
birth and early education, a natural- 
ized American citizen, for many years 
on the faculty of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, a specialist on comparative 
religion and especially Islam, who has 
the respect and confidence of the ex- 
perts in these fields. 

As is natural for one with his back- 
ground and interests, Professor Jurji 
believes, and rightly, that the present 
diplomatic and cultural situation in the 
Middle East cannot be understood un- 
less the religious aspects are taken into 
full consideration. The main body of 
the book is, therefore, on the religious 


side of the picture. There are sympa- 
thetic descriptions and interpretations 
of Islam, of the older Christian churches 
of the region, and of Christian missions 
from the West, especially those of Pro- 
testants. A graduate of the American 
University of Beirut, the author pays 
tribute to the Protestant schools in the 
Middle East and their training of lead- 
ers who have shared in initiating and 
guiding the new currents in that region. 
He believes that Islam and Christianity 
should join in affirming the unity of 
mankind and in advocating free re- 
ligion in a free state. He sees the Mid- 
dle East as much nearer to the Occi- 
dent in religion than are India and 
East Asia and maintains that co-opera- 
tion between Islam and Christianity is 
possible. Christians, he holds, have a 
responsibility for moulding the cultural 
impact of the West upon the Middle 
East. On the thorny problem presented 
by the existence of Israel, he urges that 
that state be true to Judaism. 

Experts will differ on the possibility 
of the solutions which Dr. Jurji sug- 
gests. Many will say that the historic 
gulf between Islam and Christianity is 
too wide and deep to permit of the 
friendly collaboration which he advo- 
cates. They also will doubt whether so 
secular a state as Israel and one in 
which the cleavages are so marked be- 
tween orthodox Jews and non-religious 
nationalists will incorporate the spirit 
which he discerns as being that of Ju- 
daism at its best. Yet a book with such 
obvious learning digested by long and 
concerned meditation is not lightly to 
be dismissed. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
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The Times Test the Church, by Freve- 
rick K. Wentz. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 154 pp. $1.95. 


Tuis is an interesting and authoritative 
study of the church in its current strug- 
gle against the background of its his- 
tory and purpose. The author is pro- 
fessor of historical theology in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, and writes with clarity and 
evident knowledge of the subject. 

Beginning with an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the church in history he de- 
velops the “wheat and tares” thesis: 
the church is progressing, but evil is ex- 
panding, too. Thus man is ushered 
onto “a larger platform of possibilities.” 
Secularism, worldwide revolutionary 
ferment, and the great social move- 
ments of collectivist character pose a 
challenge that is stimulating a creative 
response by the church. This response 
can be judged on the basis of its effi- 
cacy in stimulating new evangelism, 
primarily by laymen working through 
every area of life and experience, its 
powers to bring Christians into closer 
and more effective cooperation through 
the ecumenical spirit, and its impact 
upon the moral and social patterns of 
the day. In this last test, Professor 
Wentz concludes that “While Ameri- 
cans have been joining their churches, 
the nation has been cut off from its 
rootage in Protestant principles, and 
Protestantism has been losing its in- 
fluence and witness in society.” 

The final question treated is whether 
America is now in process of religious 
revival, In answer, the author points 
again to the evidences of life and 
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growth in the church and comments: 
“All the buds and all the fruit that the 
branches show are products of the 
Vine.” Therefore, he concludes, the 
Holy Spirit is demonstrably active in 
the current situation, and the Christian 
can and must look upon his world with 
hope and faith. 

The book is scholarly, clear, and 
sound both historically and theologi- 
cally. It will reward the careful reader. 

B. Frank HAti 





Religion in Action, by Jerome Davis. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 


1956. 319 pp. $4.75. 


Any preacher or layman interested in 


building the City of God, or, as some 
would say, “interested in social righte- 
ousness,” will find this book a gold 
mine. 

Although written by a great sociolo- 
gist who has been a professor at Dart- 
mouth and at Yale, and a resident of 
Russia for many years, the book is a 
powerful appeal for personal religious 
faith which issues forth in social action 
based upon love and understanding of 
social forces and problems. Jesus’ way 
of good-will and love, and the prophet’s 
way of cutting through the hypocrisy 
of people, are both examined with ap- 
proval. A great galaxy of people with 
social consciousness and passion are 
paraded through these pages and their 
contributions held up for emulation. 
These include Tolstoy, Gladden, Ely, 
Rauschenbusch, Addams, Hodgkin, 
Eddy, Page, Paul Jones, Lansbury, 
Kagawa, McConnell, Wise, and others. 
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The method and thought of the au- 
thor are well illustrated by the chapter 
on Communism. Not willing simply to 
condemn, Davis tells specifically why 
he opposes Communism. But this is not 
enough. He goes on to ask why Com- 
munism keeps spreading? Why do the 
exploited masses embrace it? He con- 
cludes the chapter with this: “Let us 
always remember that the real way to 
fight Communism is by the pathway of 
Jesus. .. Our war must be waged with 
the weapons of love against hunger, 
disease, poverty and oppression.” 

Some will disagree with specifics, 
such as his espousal of Red China’s ad- 
mission into the United Nations, but all 
will agree with him in his strong appeal 
to all of us to surrender, complete sur- 
render, “of self to God and His love.” 

The reader will not like this book if 
he is wedded to the idea that goodness 
is enough. Jerome Davis has seen, as I 
have, too many good people live with- 
out awareness in the midst of all kinds 
of social ills. Good people must be 
made conscious of social evil, and then 
the very structure of society must be 
changed—social, economic, political, 
and international. “We must change 
ourselves and change society also. 
Building a just social order inevitably 
leads men toward God and changing 
our life so that it is really God-centered 
leads to civic righteousness: the syn- 
thesis creates the City of God.” 


ANSLEY CUNNINGHAM Moore 


To Whom Shall We Go?, by D. M. 
Baituiz. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1956. 199 pp. $3.00. 


DonaLp M. BaliLuie was professor of 
systematic theology at the University 
of St. Andrew’s till his death in Octo- 
ber, 1954. His influence upon his stu- 
dents there was profound, and this 
influence became virtually world-wide 
after the publication of his book, God 
Was In Christ. The present book con- 
sists of twenty-five sermons published 
posthumously. Some of the sermons 
were prepared for the students at St. 
Andrew’s Chapel; others were preached 
at various churches in Britain; four 
were Easter messages broadcast by the 
B. B. C. during the Easter season before 
Dr. Baillie’s death. The selection of the 
messages to include in this volume was 
made by a group of Dr. Baillie’s per- 
sonal friends. 

The sermons are on a variety of sub- 
jects and texts, the title of the collection 
being taken from the text of the first 
sermon. A clear style, simple but 
beautiful, a sound exegesis of the bibli- 
cal text, and a fresh and penetrating 
application of the truths to modern life, 
characterize the sermons. Great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, the Trinity, 
the Holy Spirit, sin and forgiveness, the 
cross, election, the grace of God, the 
resurrection and life everlasting, are 
the central themes treated. A brief but 
interesting biography by John Dow is 
included. 

Wituiam B. Warp 
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